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DEADLOCK AND THE FUTURE 


O one could have expected the Foreign Secretary to paint any- 
N thing but a gloomy picture when he addressed the House 
of Commons on Tuesday. There was nothing but a gloomy picture 
The failure of the last Conference of Foreign Ministers 


to paint. reigt 
last two Conferences of 


—it would be true indeed to say, the 
Foreign Ministers—lies behind, and there is nothing but the persis- 
tence of unconquerable hope to justify expectations of anything 
better when the next conference assembles in ten days’ time. It 
was this quality, refusal to admit defeat, which alone relieved the 
depression Mr. Bevin’s survey was calculated to create. He had of 
necessity to make some reply to M. Molotov’s recent pronounce- 
ment. The necessity is unwelcome, for nothing is more undesirable 
than that the participants in intimate negotiations should between 
their sessions have recourse to clarion-calls from the mountain-tops. 
But M. Molotov’s reckless accusations could not be left un- 
answered, and Mr. Bevin in the House on Tuesday made, with 
great restraint, the same kind of rejoinder as Mr. Byrnes had voiced 
already. There was no difficulty in demonstrating the reasonable- 
ness and the wisdom of British policy in regard to the Danube Valley, 
to Trieste, to Austria, to the Dardanelles, to the treatment of Ger- 
many as an economic unit on the basis of the Potsdam agreement, 
to the 25-years quadripartite alliance proposed by Mr. Byrnes as 
guarantee for the effective disarmament of Germany. To demon- 
strate the unreasonableness of the Soviet delegate’s obdurate oppo- 
sition to Britain and America on each several issue is just as easy. 

But to do that is completely valueless. All that matters is the 
obduracy of the opposition ; its unreasonableness, which Mr. Bevin 
stressed with no undue emphasis, has no relevance at all—unless 
it is supposed that M. Molotov, having been proved unreasonable by 
a logic he is incapable of refuting, will suffer sudden change and 
abandon all the positions he once defended. ‘There is no sign of 
that, and Mr. Bevin will go to Paris again this month with nothing 
but his innate optimism to sustain him. “TI still believe we shall 
achieve understanding,” he declared on Tuesday. It may be so, in 
spite of the darkness of.the omens. It is true that one material 
concession, like the consent of M. Molotov to discuss a treaty with 
Austria, or general acceptance of the plan for a federated Germany 
to which the Foreign Minister made guarded reference on Tuesday, 
would lighten the whole horizon. But neither M. Molotov’s recent 
words at Moscow nor M. Gromyko’s in New York encourage 
much confidence in such developments. The fact that the situa- 
tion cannot be allowed to drift indefinitely means that it is capable 


of becoming gravely critical, for if the three Powers which are con- 
scious of the imperative necessity of doing something felt compelled 
to take joint action in face of a Power which vetoes every construc- 
tive proposal a situation charged with peril might easily arise. 
Consciousness of that may in the end precipitate the conclusion 
of that understanding in whose attainment the Foreign Secretary 
persistently believes. But it cannot be based on the abandonment of 
principles in which Britain—and equally the United States—believe 
profoundly. Chief among these is the unity of the world. A divi- 
ded Europe is incompatible with that. 


The French Tripod 


The French Constituent Assembly still presents the appearance 
of a tripod, each of whose three legs is essential to its stability. Last 
Sunday’s elections lengthened the M.R.P. (Progressive Catholic) leg 
and shortened the Socialist leg, the Communists remaining much 
the same as before. These three parties between them hold about 
four-fifths of all the seats in the new Assembly and are expected to 
renew their coalition. What difference has the election made? The 
Socialists are weaker, and for this they have themselves to blame. 
Their recent tentative withdrawal of support from the policy of the 
political separation of the Ruhr and Rhineland from Germany was a 
gross misinterpretation of French majority opinion ; and they backed 
the wrong horse at the referendum by supporting a draft constitution 
which centred authority in a single chamber. The Progressive 
Catholics of the Mouvement Républicain Populaire took the opposite 
line in both cases and have done well out of it. The Communists, 
inevitably, have held their ground. Their solid working-class support 
cannot be wrested from them by so undecided a party as the 
Socialists, but on the other hand they can make no headway against 


a distrust of pro-Russian authoritarianism which is as lively in France 


as in other European countries. Such ties as linked Communists and 
Socialists, and they were never very strong, had already been so 
weakened by their joint defeat at the referendum on the constitution 
that the elections of last Sunday can have made little difference. 
It might be concluded from all this that the chances of an agreed 
constitution for the Fourth Republic are smaller than ever. 
Unity is required before anything can be settled, and the synthetic 
unity of a three-part coalition settles nothing. But at least the 
French electorate has now spoken twice against an authoritarian 


system, 
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Sniping at Spain 

The sub-committee of the United Nations Security Council which 
has been considering the indictment against the present Spanish 
Government presented by the Polish delegate, Dr. Lange, has arrived 
at a series of conciusions which are not very positive, and so far 
as they are positive not very convincing. The British Government 
had presented the sub-committee with a memorandum expressing 
the view that the Spanish army was incapable of effective aggressive 
action, and that there was no evidence to support the allegation that 
atomic expxriments were being carried on at Toledo or elsewhere 
with the help of German scientists; and the sub-committee itself was 
constrained to admit that “no threat to the peace has been estab- 
lished.” It declares, however, that the Franco régime is “a potential 
menace ” to peace and security—which might in fact be said of any 
régime in any country possessed of a striking force powerful enough 
to injure a neighbour. The phrase, actually, is meaningless in such 
a context, and on any ordinary interpretation of the clause in 
Article II of the Charter, which expressly disables U.N.O. from 
intervening “in matters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any State,” any idea of further action should be 
abandoned. The sub-com:nittee has however decided to recommend 
to the General Assembly that unless the Franco régime has been 
“ withdrawn ” by September all members of the United Nations shall 
break off diplomatic relations with Spain. That would postpone any 
question of action for three months, and incidentally precipitate an 
interesting controversy on jurisdiction between Assembly and 
Security Council. The latter body will express itself on the report 
this week. 


Mr. Truman’s Nightmare 


Nobody ever thought of Mr. Truman as a powerful Democratic 
candidate for the 1948 Presidential election. But few observers would 
have forecast that he was the man to wreck what chances the Demo- 
crats have at the Congressional elections in November, 1946. Yet that 
is what his recent démarche in the treacherous field of labour legisla- 
tion seems to have done. His proposals for a temporary measure to 
give the President powers to declare certain strikes criminal acts 
and to fight them with very drastic penalties has been emasculated 
by the Senate; but a permanent measure, the Case Bill, which is 
equally unacceptable to the unions, has now been presented to him 
by Congress for signature. Thus he gets the worst of several worlds 
—abuse from the unions and a rebuff from the Senate for an anti- 
Jabour measure which he failed to get through, and the choice of 
more unpopularity with the unions or more unpopularity with Con- 
gress according to whether he passes the Case Bill or turns it down. 
There is no longer much possibility that the Democrats will get, 
next November, the labour vote which President Roosevelt always 
managed to swing in his favour. The only question now is whether 
that vote will go to the Republicans or to the eternally unrealised 
possibility of American politics—a third, or labour party. What- 
ever happens then, the immediate state of affairs is bad for every- 
body. The dangerous antagonism between employers and unions is 
growing worse. Production is hampered and wage rates are going 
up so fast that inflation in the United States is a reality. Shipments 
of food and other goods to the outside world are checked by each 
strike and may be cut off altogether by a stoppage at the docks on 
June 15th. Mr. Truman is living through a Vice-President’s night- 
mare, 


Labour in Conference 


The Labour Party’s Whitsuntide Conference is everybody’s 
business. The limitation of Parliamentary debate due to the pressure 
of a large legislative programme, and the evident intention of the 
Government not to reveal to the Opposition any facts which might 
be used as evidence against them, help to focus attention on these 
eccasions when the claims of party unity exact a measure of publicity 
for the processes of policy making. It is significant enough that the 
full list of resolutions which was published some weeks ago, and is 
now going through the final stages of dehydration, contains a number 
of strong pleas for publicity for Government measures and the 
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reasons for them. Nobody inside or outside the Labour Party can 
dispute the need for such information, and the fate of these resoly- 
tions must be watched carefully. There will also be plenty of interest 
in the formidable list of resolutions condemning Mr. Bevin’s foreign 
policy. Clearly there is strong feeling about this, and the stage js 
set for one of those battles between the platform and the floor in 
which democracy expresses itself at Labour Party Conferences. Heat 
will no doubt be engendered by the amendment to the party con- 
stitution, which stands in the name of the National Executive at 
the very head of the list, and which has as its object the ending 
of the perennial nuisance of Communist Party applications for 
affiliation. The last act of Professor Laski’s over-publicised but 
undoubtedly *bizarre career as chairman of the Party is certain to 
be lively, and it may be very informative. When Mr. Philip Noel- 
Baker takes over, liveliness and information may still be hoped for— 
and fewer indiscretions. 


Food Debate 


Not a week passes without its crop of food news. And yet nothing 
mew seems to occur in the real food situation. Last week’s food 
debate in the Commons served to reveal that the last 200,000 tons of 
wheat sacrificed by Mr. Morrison was a sacrifice not of actual stocks, 
but of future allocations. It also revealed that bread-rationing plans 
were in preparation and that 1,165,000 ions of grain had been allo- 
cated to India and 675,000 tons to the British zone of Germany for 
the period May-September. But very little concrete and reliable 
information was given about the situation in either of these coun- 
tries. And it is unlikely that there will be any firm news until 
proper international machinery is set up, requirements and alloca- 
tions regularly quoted and performance regularly measured. That 
will not happen until the proposed International Emergency Food 
Council becomes a reality. In the meantime the new Minister of 
Food may contribute to enlightenment by abandoning the policy of 
suppressing food stocks figures—a policy which has so far paid no 
dividends at all. It is true that publication does not guarantee sensible 
discussion either in America or the House of Commons. But at least 
it might help to eliminate mere exchanges of Government evasion for 
Opposition abuse such as took place in the House last week. In the 
days when Mr. Churchill had possession of all the facts about food 
he used to say very little about them. It would be no bad thing if 
those days should come again. 


Report on Refugees 


The long report submitted to the Economic and Social Council of 
U.N.O. by the Special Committee on Refugees and Displaced Persons 
makes depressing reading. The Committee, established by the 
Council last February, set to work in London early in April, and has 
just finished its deliberations. It had intended to work out a draft 
constitution for a new International Refugees Organisation to be 
submitted to U.N.O. in September, but did not complete it. There 
was, in fact, much argument as to whether the new body should be 
an integral part of U.N.O. or an autonomous body linked with U.N.O. 
through the Economic and Social Council ; and the majority favoured 
the second suggestion. From the first it was clear that “ political 
factors underlying the problem made unanimous decisions impos- 
sible,” and the same old alignment seems to have declared itself— 
Russia and her satellites against the rest. There was much disagree- 
ment as to whether the term “refugee ” should include the political 
fugitive. By a majority it was decided that “innocent” political 
fugitives should be included—those not taking an active part in move- 
ments against their home Governments—but Yugoslavia, Byelo-russia 
and Poland took the opportunity to enter into complaints about 
camps of their exiled nationals. A more cheerful interpolation was a 
statement from various countries, including some of the Dominions, 
on their ability to accept immigrants. The Committee decided to 
ask the Economic and Social Council to approve an interim régime 
of aid to refugees, since the new I.R.O. cannot begin work before 
next winter. Meanwhile, 1,675,000 refugees, excluding those in the 
Far East, await assistance ; and what that means in terms of human 
misery they alone know. 
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PEACE-TIME CONSCRIPTION 


HE statement on the immediate future of the conscription 

system made by the Minister of Labour lest week is limited 
to some extent in importance by the fact that the announcement 
applies for the moment only to the two vears 1947 and 1948. 
That must necessarily be the case. In the bewildering uncertainty 
in which the world finds itself today there is no possibility of 
gauging the military needs of the country for any substantial period 
ahead. We are still living, as the White Paper on Defence issued 
last February conceded, in the phase of the abnormal. The 
assumption, both official and (what is not always quite the same 
thing) reasonable, is that the total strength of the forces needed 
at the end of 1946 will be larger than we shall permanently require. 
That, it is to be trusted, is of the nature of an under-statement, 
for if the hopes a despairing world has set on U.N.O. are not 
to be completely shattered the disarmament of all nations must be 
progressively pursued. The process may be gradual, but a very 
considerable reduction in the personnel as well as the equipment 
of all armed forces should be the ultimate result. To say that, 
moreover, is to speak simply in terms of the warfare of yesterday. 
What the demands of the warfare of tomorrow in these fields is to 
be no man can yet predict. As the White Paper on Defence 
observes, “the great strides made in the realm of science and 
technology, including the production of atomic bombs, cannot fail 
to affect the make-up of our forces.” 

That, nécessary though it is to say it, is almost of the nature 
of a truism. But meanwhile there are immediate tasks for th 
armed forces of this country to discharge, and in order to dis- 
charge them it is essential to keep the forces at a certain strength. 
To measure tasks against strength is beyond the competence of a 
layman. On that the verdict of the General Staff must broadly be 
accepted. But it is well to realise what the extent and magnitude 
of our commitments, practically all of them unescapable, is today. 
They are officially listed as including the provision of forces to 
ensure the execution by Germany and Japan of the terms of sur- 
render ; of forces of occupation in Austria ; of forces in Venezia 
Giulia ; of forces in Greece ; of forces in Palestine ; of forces for 
the liquidation of the Japanese occupation in South-East Asia ; 
of forces to guarantee security and stability and to guard com- 
munications and bases throughout the Empire. One by one these 
demands will diminish, and some will disappear altogether. But 
the continued occupation of Germany alone will necessitate the 
maintenance of a far larger army than was ever thought of before 
1939, and steps must be taken to ensure that it is available. Esti- 
mates of the numbers needed were framed last October, and 
revised—downwards—in February. The original figure aimed at 
a total of 2,233.000 trained men and women at the end of this 
month ; the revised figure is 1,900,000. Six months later, on 
December 31st, 1946, the total will have fallen to 1,100,000. 
That number of men for the three services cannot in the conditions 
prevailing in the world today be condemned as excessive. 

If this conclusion is accepted the problem of providing the 
men and women needed must be faced. One way, of course, 
would be to keep the men already serving still longer with the 
colours, but that is rightly dismissed as indefensible. The first 
and compelling reason for demanding the maintenance of a steady 
flow of young men into the army is to facilitate the release of 
soldiers, sailors and airmen who have shouldered the burden far 
too long. On the whole the Government may be congratulated 
on the success of its demobilisation plans. So far 3,000,000 men 
and women have been released since 1945, and that number will 
have risen by the end of this year to 3,900,000. Even so the 
1,100,000 who remain will contain a substantial proportion with 
at least three years’ service behind them, and it is the declared 


aim of the Government to release during 1947 all men called up 
before the beginning of 1944, and in 1948 all (except volunteers 
with a fixed term of service) called up before the end of 1946. To 
achieve that the young manhood of the country must be drawn 
on heavily. But that can only be done with the most careful 
discrimination. The Government, in the statement issued last 
week, admitted frankly that the total man-power available was 
insufficient to meet the triple need of maintaining adequate forces, 
of continuing the release of men now serving and of properly sup- 
plying industry, and that the problem therefore is to make the best 
adjustment possible in existing conditions. So far as the armed 
forces are concerned a great deal depends on the voluntary enlist- 
ment campaign now in progress. Voluntary service is preferable 
on every ground to conscript service, but volunteers will only 
come forward in time of peace if the conditions are made sufficiently 
attractive. The Government has shown some realisation of that 
not only in the matter of pay—new and improved rates come into 
force next month—but, what is equally important, in the matter 
of amenities. It is too soon to see clearly what the intake of 
volunteers is likely to amount to, but it will quite certainly not 
obviate the necessity, as regards 1947 and 1948 at any rate, for 
continuing the compulsory call-up of men of eighteen. 

There are, it is true, many hundreds of thousands of men be- 
tween 18 and 30 in the country, all of whom might theoretically b= 
considered available for service, but in fact in the Government’: 
view all fit men between those ages are, or will by the end of the 
year be, in what is regarded as essential work—notably coal-mining, 
agriculture and the railway service. Reliance must, therefore, be 
placed on the men, or youths, of eighteen, and even of these only 
a limited proportion can be drawn on, for the Government has 
shown a wise recognition of the needs of industry and the needs 
of education. Apprentices, reasonably broadly defined, will be 
eligible for deferment till their period of training is completed, 
and university entrants, or men who have already begun their 
university course, will be allowed to enter on, or complete, their 
courses, though in the case of entrants in 1947 and 1948 the 
numbers will be limited, not by military demands, but by the 
capacity of the universities to find room for them. When allow- 
ance is made for all these deductions from the total nominally 
available there will remain for the armed forces an annual intake 
in each of the next two years of some 190,000. To them should 
be added, as has been said, whatever volunteers may be forth- 
coming, and also a contingent, possibly substantial, of women, 
recruited for not less than two years’ voluntary service. Such will 
be the composition of the forces that must face whatever situations 
have to be faced between now and the end of 1948. 

In continuing conscription on these lines the Government have 
taken a course to which there is no alternative. Regarding con- 
scription as a permanent feature of national life no decision has 
been taken, and Ministers cannot fairly be charged with lacking 
faith in U.N.O. They have, indeed, emphasised the responsibility 
laid on this country as a member of that organisation for maintain- 
ing forces which could in case of need be put at the organisation’s 
disposal. But the hope is always present that as U.N.O. grows in 
authority a uniform reduction of armed forces everywhere may 
be practicable. Meanwhile our own armed forces must be main- 
tained at a level which involves a heavy drain on industry and for 
the individual delays seriously his entry into a trade or profession 
and consequently his establishment of a position that will make 
marriage practicable. It is true that for university students 
military service can be deferred till after the degree course is com- 
pleted, but on the long view it matters little which preliminary 
to a settled career comes first. It has always been the general hope 
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that if conscription has to remain the period of service need be no 
longer than a year. The Government would appear not to have 
ruled out that possibility, for the two years which men called up 
in 1947 and in January, 1948, must serve tapers gradually down 
to eighteen months in December, 1948. There is on the face of 
it no reason why that should mark the limit of possible reduction, 
but that depends on factors that are not in the control of this 
country alone. This is no moment when a single country can 
run ahead of others in its laudable zeal for disarmament. Its first 
duty is to create conditions internationally in which disarmament 
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is practicable and safe. That emphasises once more the truth 
that all our hopes are built on U.N.O., for in sectional alliances 
serviceable though they may sometimes be in a subordinate place, 
there can be no basis for general confidence and stability. UNO. 
itself inspires only chastened hopes as yet, and no single nation 
can give it the authority it ought to wield. Mr. Bevan’s formula 
of firmness and patience seems sometimes to be wearing very thin. 
But no better alternative has been devised to take its place ; and 
if there is to be firmness there must be sufficient visible strength 
to demonstrate that the firmness is no mere pose. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. BEVIN’S lengthy speech which opened the foreign affairs 
debate on Tuesday seemed almost deliberately flat. The 
Foreign Secretary spoke for over an hour and a half, reading every 
word, as is customary and almost necessary when a Minister is in 
effect addressing not merely the House but the world, and he was 
heard in almost unbroken silence. There was not a single inter- 
vention such as—in the form of a request for clearer elucidation— 
commonly punctuates such speeches, and what little occasional 
applause there was was as restrained as the speech itelf. The fact 
no doubt was that Mr. Bevin felt it essential to reply to M. Molotov, 
but necessary to make the reply as uncontroversial as possible. 
That was no easy matter, for the Soviet Commissar’s last public 
utterance was nothing if not provocative. On the whole, as good a 
middle line as possible was struck, but the speech could without 
disadvantage have been a little shortened by the exclusion or abbrevia- 
tion of some of the detail about nomad tribes in Somaliland and 
the like. However, it adequately achieved its main object, which 
was to leave the atmosphere as favourable as possible for the 
resumed conference in Paris on the 15th. 
* * 7. 7 

With all respect to the Prime Minister, with all respect to Mr. 
Churchill, with all respect to anyone who has a good word to say 
for the officially-imposed celebrations on June 8th (I have only, 
myself, found one such), I remain of the opinion that the whole 
affair is untimely, inappropriate and little short of the indecent. 
That, I am glad to find, is the almost universal view, and it is all 
to the credit of the British people that it should be. We have had 
two victory celebrations, both right, spontaneous and inevitable—- 
at a date when there was some solid reason for believing that victory 
spelt peace and stability. To-day, twelve months after the end of 
the German war such illusions are tragically shattered. Peace, in 
the sense of the absence of actual war, does indeed exist. But what 
of the hoped-for stability? What of the imagined prosperity? And 
while half Europe starves, Britain is required to celebrate. And a 
Government that refused the usual donatives to tlie commanders of 
the victorious forces is spending five or six times what that would 
have cost on fireworks and processions. Of course the show will 
attract the usual crowds, just as the spectacle of the Cabinet riding 
from Downing Street to Westminster on dromedaries would. But 
whoever was originally responsible for arranging the show has 
fundamentally and deplorably misread the national psychology. 

* * * * 

There are, I am reminded, two sides to the German prisoner 
question. One side—a growing repugnance to the employment of 
forced labour in this country a year and more after the end of the 
war with Germany—has found adequate expression in the corre- 
spondence columns of this journal. The other, which has been very 
temperately put to me by an employer who has had a number of 
Germans under him for some months, is that these men are, in the 
main, willing workers so long as they are reasonably treated ; tha 
they realise and admit that they can properly be asked to make this 
contribution to the payment of reparations by Germany ; that they 
are really learning something beneficial to them of the working of 
democracy in this country ; and that their efficient labour has been 
and still is a quite indispensable factor in the maintenance of our 
food supplies. It is added that the men are, in fact, almost always 
well treated both by their employers and by the officers in their 


camps. Personally, I still feel on balance that the sooner we get rid 

of prisoner-labour the better. But I am glad to give opportunity 

for a brief statement of the opposite view. 
* * * 7 

The vogue of Trollope is remarkable. Mr. Michael Sadleir, by 
reprinting his most admirable biography-cum-commentary of the 
novelist, has done something to contribute to that, and so has Mr. 
Charles Morgan in his introduction to Williams and Norgate’s new 
edition of the Autobiography. And now a journal devoted solely to 
Trollope and no one else has broken on the world. The University 
of California is its chief begetter, but the Cambridge University 
Press has accepted adoptive paternity here. The first issue (there 
are to be two a year at §s. each) has been sold out everywhere, but it 
is being reprinted, and another is promised for September. All the 
recognised Trollopians here—Mr. Sadleir, Mgr. Ronald Knox, Sir 
Humphrey Milford, Sir Shane Leslie—are associated with the ven- 
ture, which has the advantage of being launched on the flood-tide of 
Trollopolatry. 

* . * * 

When I was a very young journalist I was given one piece of 
advice by a very shrewd old journalist. “Always write large sums 
in figures,” he admonished me, “not in words. Figures impress, 
words don’t.” He was perfectly right, and I recalled his counsel 
when I read an article by Lord Beaverbrook in the Sunday Express, 
an article that to my mind came nears being ruined by giving large 
sums in words instead of figures. It dealt with very large sums— 
“three thousand, three hundred and seventy-five million pounds,” 
“nine hundred and forty-nine million pounds”—but as I read 
nothing registered and I soon passed on to another page. If it had 
been £3,375,000,000, £949,000,000, and the rest I should probably 
have realised what an admirable article it was. But I never did, and 
I never shall. 

7 * * * 

Some time ago I expressed regret that the British Universities 
Press should so style itself, in view of the fact that it is a purely 
commercial concern (I believe a very successful one) with no connec- 
tion at all with any university. A little later I was able to mention 
with satisfaction that the company had decided to change its name. 
Now I can mention with still further satisfaction that it has actually 
done so—to Cleaver-Hume Press, which embodies the names of 
two of its directors—and also, incidentally and with or without inten- 
tion, recalls one of the most successful business men of modern times 
whom I once heard (to digress quite shamelessly and inexcusably) 
create an undying scandal by quoting Ella Wheeler Wilcox at an 
Omar Khayyam Club dinner. 

* * * * 

The Government, I observe, is fostering the Travel Association’s 
“Come to Britain” campaign with a fairly substantial subvention. 
But it seems to be doing its best, by refusing visas, to prevent any- 
one from coming to Britain except on the most urgent business. 
Here is a case of a Belgian engineer who with his wife and son 
spent five war years in London. The boy went to an English public 
school. This year the wife and son would, most naturally, like to 
visit England and see the many friends they made here. “Not a bit 
of it,’ says someone (Foreign Office? Home Office?  Jack-in- 
Office?). “ You stay out.” So out they will stay. But why in such 
circumstances waste money advertising Britain? JANUS. 
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ARAB CHESSBOARD 


By BRIGADIER J. G. FRERE 


MONG the many immediate problems which are facing Great 

Britain in the stabilisation of her post-war policy that of the 
Arab States is playing an increasingly important part. It is possible 
that the future history of the British Empire may, in the end, depend 
more on its Arab policy now than on any other single factor. 
British relations with Egypt are reaching a climax; the security 
of the Empire life-line through the Suez Canal and in the Egyptian 
sky-ways depends upon wise statesmanship during the next few 
weeks. The menacing situation in Palestine is causing consterna- 
tion in the remaining Arab States. In the west the fate of Cyren- 
aica and Tripolitania is a vital interest in the lives of the thousands 
of their Arab populations. In the east Iraq is finding the moment 
opportune for improving her treaty status with Great Britain. These 
questions may seem to be unrelated and individual, and the fact 
that they have arisen simultaneously to be merely a coincidence 
of the post-war confusion of the world. But their origins are in 
fact closely bound together, and future history will undoubtedly 
ascribe them to the fruition of Arab nationalism which has been 
accelerated in the hot-house of world events. There is a danger 
that the strength of this Arab nationalism may be underestimated 
in Great Britain, not only by the man in the street, who scarcely 
knows anything about it, but even by members of a Govern- 
ment immersed in a_ social revolution and in American 
political and economic manoeuvres, who are inclined to dismiss 
it contemptuously. 

The history of the Arab Movement has bee. well described in 
two books of intense interest, The Arab Awakening by George 
Antonius, and Syria and the Lebanon by Mr. A. K. Hourani. 
These books were, however, written before Arab nationalism had 
taken its new turn. The formation of the Arab League and the 
success of its first meeting in the spring of 1945 were greeted with 
patronising approval by the British Press. There was in fact every 
indication that international jealousies and internal politics would 
hamper any immediate substantial progress in the development of 
the League. Events, as so often, falsified the prophets. The pas- 
sionate desire of individual States to achieve the outward signs 
and internal realities of independence, and the threat to Arab 
nationalism in Palestine, did more to consolidate the policy of the 
League than any negotiations inside the Committee could have 
done, The Syrian and Lebanese quarrel with the French set the 
pace. British dilatoriness in Egypt has quickened it; while the 
blunderbuss methods of Jewish propaganda in the United States 
to compel a pro-Zionist British policy in Palestine provided a centre 
round which Arab co-operation could be moulded without damage 
to the susceptibilities of any adherent of the Arab League. The 
sense of reality and power of the League are growing rapidly, and 
already its active interest is extending to the Arab States wrested 
from Italian domination by the Allied victory. The sharp tones 
of Iraqi demands for treaty-revision are already rising. The upward 
surge of Arab nationalism has become a factor in the policies of 
the world, and it is a nationalism which is determined to assert 
its influence in the future of the Arab countries. But these coun- 
tries realise that a united policy can be developed only when the 
individual states are free from foreign dominatioa and interference, 
and at liberty to develop their own interests in a common cause. 

With the Middle East in turmoil, Great Britain may well pause 
to consider her future there. For many decades it has been a 
platitude that the British Empire depends on British control of the 
Suez Canal. But such controls are sadly out of step with the 
determination of all modern states for liberty. And it is necessary 
for British policy in the Middle East to be re-directed if she is 
to be able to safeguard her interests there. Unless this is done, 
and done with a fresh and vigorous outlook, there will be a real 
threat to a vital link between the British Community of Nations. 
Future British Middle East policy must therefore give the fullest 
consideration to the demands of Arab nationalism. But, provided 
that this is accepted, it should also be realised that there is a quite 
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sincere desire for British friendship underlying all the evolutions 
of Arab policy. It may be due partly to recognition of the British 
contribution to the development of the Middle East as a whole ; 
partly to admiration for the réle played by Great Britain during 
the war; but perhaps also to the realisation that, with the United 
States so far way and so uncertain in its intentions in the eastern 
hemisphere, the choice lies between Great Britain and Russia. 
Hitherto Russian social and political ideals and Russian methods 
of diplomacy have had nothing to recommend them to peoples who 
are mainly Islamic in culture and independent in spirit. Great 
Britain remains. Her position may be measured by the strength 
of the propaganda now being launched from Moscow against her. 

How then is Great Britain to approach her new role in the 
Middle East? In the first place it must be clearly understood 
that the Arab countries will no longer willingly accept an influence 
imposed by force majeure, however skilfully that force may be 
obscured beneath an over-lay of treaty rights. In the second place 
the Arabs’ friendship for Great Britain has survived a serizs of 
events which have, in their eyes at least, included gross breaches 
of faith at the worst and shallow procrastination at the best. 
But there is a limit to the strain to which friendship can be 
put without breaking, and care must be taken that British promises 
in the future are implemented openly and without evasion, Thirdly, 
British intentions in the Middle East must place at least as much 
value on the interests of the Arab States as on Britain’s own, and 
the Arab States must not be expected to make sacrifices for her 
which carry no proportionate compensation for themselves. All 
this does not imply that Great Britain must go hat in hand as a 
suitor for her interests. She can in the end ensure greater benefits 
for the Arab States than they can collectively bring to her. But 
the new arrangement must be one of full partnership on a basis 
of full equality, with recognised rights, privileges and duties on 
either side. Only by a free and open approach on these lines can 
a means be found to establish the relations necessary to the safe- 
guarding of all Middle East interests. The Arab States themselves 
can reach uninterrupted progress and development only through 
some form of union or confederation. This need not be political ; 
it will tend to be economic. To be effective it must be strategic. 
In such a confederation Great Britain could join on a basis of 
equality as an associate in the economic and strategic spheres. Her 
major interest, the security of Middle East communications, would 
then be protected by measures jointly planned by the confederation 
under the auspices of the United Nations Organisation. In this 
way Arab friendship to Britain and Arab nationalism could march 
hand in hand, and any pretension of foreign domination could be 
merged into a community of interests which in itself would be a 
guarantee of the future. 

The path to such a political friendship lies first in the removal 
of the grievances which are at present hampering Anglo-Arab rela- 
tions. A start has been made in Egypt. The conditions in which 
the announcement of British withdrawal from Egypt was made have 
been the cause of many recriminations in Conservative speeches and 
in the Conservative Press. But the promise of withdrawal, startling 
as it may have been in its first impact, was a new and necessary 
experiment in the readjustment of our relations in the Middle East. 
Months ago, without harm to British interests, the British Govern- 
ment could have suggested a treaty-revision which was bound in 
any case to come. This could have been accompanied by a with- 
drawal of British troops from certain areas where their presence, no 
longer vital, was most obvious, and therefore the greatest irritant 
to Egyptian nationalism. Impolitic pre-war methods of British 
policy in the Middle East neglected these opportunities, and British 
good faith, never at a steady level of reputation in the Arab world, 
was again suspect. The new promise has put British intentions 
beyond doubt, in spite of its blow to British prejudices. It is on 
the British Government’s ability to take advantage of this to secure 
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Egyptian friendship on a solid foundation that the success of the 
new diplomacy will depend. 

In Palestine the problem is more complicated because of British 
commitments to Zionism, and because of the American urge towards 
interference without responsibility. Mr. Attlee’s call for American 
participation in the enforcement of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions may have been made with his tongue in his cheek, since the 
Americans know better than to burn their fingers in this way. But it 
should have done something to bring home to them the fact that 
Great Britain will no longer allow herself to be the Jewish catspaw 
in Palestine. At the same time, the determination shown by the 
British Government to solve the problem of India has also shown its 
realisation that, in this modern world, no régime can be imposed 
on a country without the consent of those sections of the people 
mainly concerned. In the end the Palestine problem can be settled 
only by the Arabs and the Jews themselves. It is the business of 
the interested Powers to bring about the atmosphere in which that 
settlement can be made. It is being done slowly but surely in India 
and Indonesia. It can be done in Palestine if irresponsible inter- 
ference ceases. But not even the United Nations Organisation can 
enforce a settlement which the Arab States are prepared to resist 
with the last drop of their blood. 

The theme can be continued indefinitely. The problem of Iraq 
and the Arab countries of the North African coast are round the 
corner. In each of them the growing power of the Arab nations will 
be a decisive factor in the settlement of Arab national problems. 
In the future of the British Empire Arab influence will play a part 
as important as that of any single country. A statesmanlike policy 
will be quick to foresee this and to ensure that, by straightforward 
and equitable treatment now, Arab influence is actuated by friend- 
ship for Great Britain, and this time Great Britain’s friendship is 
unequivocal. 


FASCISM IN BURMA 


By ARTHUR MANTON 


HE most pressing issue in the politics of Burma today is the 

controversy between the Government and the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League over the claim of the latter to the right 
to organise a private army. The origin of this movement is to be 
found in the local army which was raised under Japanese auspices 
and is popularly known as the Patriotic Burmese Forces. This body 
assisted the Japanesé until it was apparent that they were going to 
lose the war ; then, after a preliminary period, during which rela- 
tions were maintained with both sides, it deserted from the Japanese 
to the Allies after the fall of Mandalay had brought the end of the 
campaign in sight. The military contribution of the Patriotic Bur- 
mese Forces had, of course, little value, for they had neither the 
numbers nor the equipment to be effective. The Japanese suffered 
some inconvenience on their lines of communication, and stragglers 
and parties of walking sick were cut off ; but otherwise the Patriotic 
Burmese Forces could contribute nothing to a victory that was 
already assured. Their adhesion to the Allied cause was, however, 
a great encouragement to the forces in the field, since it was so clear 
an indication of the universal hostility of Burma towards the 
Japanese. 

Unfortunately, circumstances combined to give the Patriotic Bur- 
mese Forces a false degree of importance. For one thing, news- 
paper correspondents, not being familiar with the country and its 
peoples, confused the Patriotic Burmese Forces with the guerrillas 
raised by the Allies partly from the Burman population, but mainly 
from the hill-peoples of the country. The hill-peoples in particular 
have a magnificent, though little realised,. war record. Karens, 
Kachins, Chins gave unflinching support to the British cause in 
Burma, and from 1942 onwards, in the most discouraging circum- 
stances, they stood firm in their resistance to the enemy. Their story 
has never been made known; they have been neglected by those 
who have written of Burma. But their gallantry, and their suffering 
at the hands of Japanese and Burmans alike, demand every thanks 
and every sympathy from us. As the distinction between _hill- 
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peoples and Burmans has not been realised in many quarters, the 
courage and devotion of the hillmen have been attributed to the 
Patriotic Burmese Forces, a purely Burman body who played, as has 
been observed, an insignificant part in achieving victory. Ridiculous 
claims have in consequence been made about, for example, the 
casualties inflicted on the Japanese by the P.B.F., as the Patriotic 
Burmese Forces are commonly called. It has even been suggested 
in Burman newspapers that the P.B‘F. inflicted more casualties than 
all the Allied forces put together, whereas the casualties inflicted 
by the P.B.F. were only some 500 out of the total of 200,000 Japanese 
who died in Burma. 


These claims on behalf of the P.B.F., however, have found 4 
ready credence in some minds, and perhaps not least in the minds 
of the P.B.F. themselves. The policy of South-East Asia Com. 
mand, prior to the resumption of civil government in Burma, was to 
seek the co-operation of all parties in the restoration of the country, 
and it is possible that this attitude towards the P.B.F. may have 
led the members of the organisation, by a not unnatural process of 
self-exaggeration, to overestimate their own importance in the scheme 
of affairs. Thus the P.B.F. have come to believe, quite sincerely 
by this time, that they won the war in Burma—with, perhaps, some 
slight assistance from the Allies. The force has since been disbanded, 
and as many of its members as are willing and are medically fit have 
been absorbed into the regular army in Burma. But many have 
not enlisted, and many are not medically fit. These form the nucleus 
of a new force which has recently been created—the People’s Volun- 
teer Organisation. 


The People’s Volunteer Organisation, led by U Aung San, who 
formerly commanded the P.B.F., is an offshoot of the political party 
called the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League, which 
U Aung San founded after the defeat of the Japanese. It stands to 
the Anti-Fascist organisation in much the same relationship as the 
S.A. stood to the Nazi party in Germany twenty years ago. The 
members of this People’s Volunteer Organisation are now wearing 
uniform and undergoing military training. It is claimed on their 
behalf that they have only dummy weapons ; but, as is inevitable 
after the country has been fought over its whole length twice in 
four years, there are large numbers of concealed arms which are 
available if they desire to use them. Further, in at least one district, 
they have been practising with live hand-grenades. It is a curious 
example of the working of the human mind that the political party 
which is organising this essentially Fascist instrument of force should 
still call itself the “ Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League.” 

We have, in fact, in Burma today a situation not unreminiscent of 
Italy after the last war. A group of discontented young men, who 
are in opposition to the Government, with the means of violence at 
their disposal, are training themselves for war—and that means for 
civil war. If that is not their object, what is the point of the uni- 
forms, of the drilling, of the hand-grenades? The profession is that 
the object is physical training ; but military drill is not an essential 
of physical culture. It is said also that they are preparing them- 
selves for the day when a self-governing Burma will be responsible 
for her own defence; but in that case why not join the regular 
forces? There are other, and even less healthy, symptoms. Political 
intimidation is common in the villages, practised more especially 
by the Communist elements of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League in collecting subscriptions for the party funds. Murders 
of subordinate Government officials are taking place. Large-scale 
dacoities, the purpose of which is suspected to be to obtain funds 
for political purposes, are of common occurrence. 


The whole situation is uneasy ; violence is in the air. In a recent 
declaration, U Aung San referred to his organisation’s demand for 
“freedom ” and said, “ We feel that we may not reach our goal by 
legal means. We must prepare for an extra-legal struggle for our 
freedom, if that should become necessary.” He envisaged, it appears 
from his subsequent remarks, civil] disobedience combined with non- 
payment of taxes, and perhaps the setting up of a “ parallel govern- 
ment.” Unauthorised military training and the maintenance of 
private armies are practices which are permitted in no other part of 
the British Commonwealth, nor in the United States of America, 
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nor in the Soviet Union ; and there is no reason why they should 
be tolerated in Burma.> The evil consequences whiche arise from 
viewing such activities with complacency have been seen clearly 
enough in the history of Europe this last twenty-odd years. 

Unfortunately in Burma there is a good deal of complacency. The 
average Burman, with his good-humoured, tolerant attitude towards 
life, is unapt to condemn what seems to him merely the exuberance 
of youth. Unless he himself is directly affected, he does not per- 
ceive the implications. Moreover, remote from Europe, people in 
general in Burma have little knowledge of the factors which pro- 
duced the Fascist and Nazi revolutions, and so have equally little 
realisation of the dangerous parallel which the situation in their 
own country today bears to that of Italy and Germany twenty-five 
years ago. The Government of Burma, however, is alive to the 
danger. It has quite rightly prohibited the wearing of unauthorised 
uniforms and the undertaking of unauthorised military training. It 
is to be hoped’ that this prohibition will be enforced whatever the 
cost. Burma is shortly to become completely self-governing ; it will 
be a sorry prospect for the country if she is to begin the era of self- 
government in an atmosphere of threatened civil war, in which 
private armies terrorise the people and violence is the order of the 
day. 


A GREAT WHIT-SUNDAY 


T used to be the custom to print in the introductory pages of the 
Book of Common Prayer a table giving the dates of the movable 
feasts for a period of fifty years. The advantages of it were doubtful, 
but with its passing there disappeared one of the distractions which 
for many a child whiled away the time of a tedious sermon meant 
for its elders if not its betters. A glance through some old Prayer 
Books reveals the fact that only infrequently has Whit-Sunday fallen 
on June 9. But it does so.fall this year, and it did in 1549. Times 
have changed since then, and with them the services of the Church of 
England ; but none of these changes compares with those on that 
one day, Whit-Sunday, 1549. In January of that year the first of the 
four Acts of Uniformity in English history was passed, and it decreed 
that the First Prayer Book of Edward VI should be used in all Parish 
Churches from the following Whit-Sunday. 

It is easiest to picture the changes in terms of a particular instance. 
For one hundred years one or other (perhaps all three) of the monks 
of Plympton Priory who were attached to the parish church of Sutton 
(now St. Andrew’s, Plymouth) had gone from their Prysten House, 
less than a dozen yards away, into the church to recite their offices 
or to offer the sacrifice of the Mass. In 1539, when the monastery 
at Plympton was dissolved, the Prysten House had passed into secular 
ownership—it is now happily restored to the parish church—but there 
had been no break in the services. From dawn to bed-time, from 
Mattins to Compline, they had said their prayers and recited their 
psalms ; they had one of the largest parish churches in England, but it 
is doubtful if any congregation joined them. Those who went to 
church went to hear the Mass. That Whit-Sunday all was changed. 
There was no Mass, but an English Communion service ; no seven 
ervices throughout the day, but Mattins and Evensong. One does not 
know how many people were in church to worship in the new way, 
but for the first time they heard the whole service in a language which 
they could understand. True, five years before an English Litany 
had been introduced, and for the previous twelve months an English 
Order of Communion had been interspersed in the Latin Mass. Now 
there was a service in which they could intelligently join ; whether 
or not they did, and whether or not they appreciated the change, is 
among the unsolved problems of history. 

If it was to Mattins they went, or Evensong, they would hear it 
start with the Lord’s Prayer, said by the priest alone. Then came the 
Venite and the Psalms, almost as now ; there were two lessons and 
the canticles, though the Jubilate, the Cantate and the Deus 
Misereatur were introduced only in 1552. After the Benedictus, or 
the Nunc Dimittis at Evensong, came the Lesser Litany, then the 
Creed (said kneeling) and the Lord’s Prayer and the service familiar 
to us today as far as the third collect. There it ended ; there was no 
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penitential introduction and nene of the prayers after the third 
collect, and there was no sermon. None is provided for now. I€ it 
was to Communion they went, what would strike them most would 
be the change of emphasis; it was no longer so much a sacrifice 
offered by the priest as a communion of the people. All was in 
English, but, apart from that the service would be as strange to us 
today as it was to them on that Whit-Sunday nearly 400 years ago. 
The Gloria in Excelsis, following a psalm and the Lesser Litany, 
came at the beginning ; the old Cafhon, broken into three parts in 
1552, was retained, but the Invitation, the Confession and Absolu- 
tion, the Comfortable Words and the Prayer of Humble Access, all 
to be found in the 1548 Order of Communion, were said between 
the Prayer of Consecration and the actual Communion. It was 
here, perhaps, that the change was most clearly seen ; the people 
were to “draw near and take.” There followed sentences from the 
Bible, a form of dismissal, the Prayer of Thanksgiving and the 
Blessing. 

What happened in Plymouth happened throughout the country ; 
there was one service for all and the old variations from diocese to 
diocese had gone. “Now from henceforth all the whole realm shall 
have but one Use,” declared the Act of Uniformity. The new forms 
cf service were not the haphazard stringing together of prayers and 
Scripture. They bear the marks of liturgical skill and research ; 
and the principles which guided the Reformers in 1549 and 1662 
are still to be found in the regrettably little-read Prefaces to the 
Book of Common Prayer. The first of these dates from 1662 but 
the other two from 1549. The avowed aim of the Reformers was 
t@ preserve as: much as possible of the old. A new spirit was abroad, 
and they would have none of the revolutionary movement which 
inflicted its loss on other branches of the Christian Church. To 
this fact we owe many of the most beautiful parts of our services. 
But the new learning and the rediscovery of the Bible meant that 
new or, it would be truer to say, revived ancient standards of judge- 
ment had to be applied. Scripture became the test of truth, and along 
with the desire to preserve went the determination to purify ; and 
this involved both doctrine and ceremonial. “ Many things, whereof 
some are untrue, some uncertain, some vain and superstitious,” 
were omitted. A miass of ceremonies, “so great, and many of them 
so dark, that they did more confound and darken, than declare and 
set forth Christ’s benefits to us,” was left out and only those retained 
which were “apt to stir the dull mind of man to the remembrance 
of his duty to God.” 

The return to the Bible, recently made available to the common 
people in their own language, was both the inspiration of the 
Reformation and the keynote of the changes in public worship 
which it involved. That men should know the Bible, and apply it 
to their own lives, and through it know the God whom it reveals, 
was the purpose of Cranmer and those associated with him With 
this in view the services were simplified, and the reading of Holy 
Scripture was made more complete and more continuous than 
before. “For this cause be cut off Anthems, Responds, Invitations 
and such like things as did break the continual course of the reading 
of the Scriptures.” Both readers and hearers were to understand 
all that was done, and the congregation was to be edified ; so the 
whole service was to be in English. It is hard to believe that the 
dignity of the language and the beauty of the cadences which have 
endeared it to generations of Englishmen, whether members of the 
Church of England or not, were appreciated by all who came to 
worship on that Whit-Sunday in 1549 ; but there is an impressive 
as well as an expressive purpose behind forms of public worship, 
and the phrasing, strange at first, and doubtless in some places 
scarcely understood, became itself instruction in the things of God. 

It has been said that the new book was intended to be only tran- 
sitional, but there is no evidence of this. Cranmer’s mind was alert 
and open to receive new knowledge as it came, but it was not so 
much his will as the attitude of his opponents, who read into the 
new book the old doctrines which, for truth’s sake, had been dis- 
carded, which gave the book so short a life. Three years later it 
was replaced by a more thorough-going revision, which bears un- 
mistakable signs of the pressure of foreign reformers who had fled 
to England for refuge and been treated with high honour at Oxford 
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and Cambridge. It is of this 1552 revision that no less an authority 
than the late Professor Swete wrote, “It heads a new liturgical 
family. . . . There is no reason why English Churchmen should 
regret the fact. . . . It was fitting that the Church of England 
should possess a Use which, while in accordance with ancient pre- 
cedent ‘in things essential, should proclaim her independence of 
foreign dictation in the order of her worship.” There were other 
changes in 1559 and slighter ones in 1604. Stability was reached 
in 1662, when the services were enriched by prayers which indicate 
that there was a revival of the liturgical sense and our present book 
took shape. 

What the future holds in store none can say. In retrospect we 
see that the rejection of the proposed revision of 1927 was not an 
unmixed evil. It has left us with a variety of Uses which rivals, 
if it does not surpass, that of pre-Reformation days, and that is bad. 
But the past twenty years have out-moded what 1927 produced. The 
time has not yet come for further attempts at revision, but, when it 
does, the principles which guided those who, through more than a 
hundred years, produced our present Book of Common Prayer are 
those to which the Church of England stands committed. To be 
in a state of tension is the inevitable lot of a Church which seeks 
to combine the old with the new, but the tension of today is different 
from the controversy of forty or even twenty years ago. Another 
twenty years may find us better fitted to produce a revision of our 
Book of Common Prayer based on Holy Scripture as interpreted 
by sound learning, which is the ground on which the Church of 
England takes her stand. 


MEN OF THE STONES 


By H. J. MASSINGHAM 


south-western Cotswolds, I was struck by two phenomena 
which jutted out like bluffs in a jumble of impressions. One of 
these was the extraordinary diversity of the English landscape. The 
country between these villages is high plateau, almost as flat as the 
Midlands plain, but with broader, simpler effects than any type of 
our native plains except the estuary or salting. Scrubby hollows, 
small coppices and beech-groves, arable down-like sheepwalks, 
ghostly grey farmsteads and stone walls are its only features. Yet 
a more intrinsically beautiful stretch of country is hardly to be 
found in these islands, and that is not only because, as yet, it is 
but little desecrated. The reason for this is the contrast between 
the grey field-walls and the rich umber-red of the tilth that at sun- 
down in this cloudless early spring flushes to a deep crimson. The 
contrast between the pale flawless blue sky and the green earth 
stirring to a multitudinous life is less wonderful than these dove- 
grey drystone walls binding and belting fields of a hue that was for 
ages the symbol of the abundance of life. 

Perhaps the exhilaration of that sight was partly derived from 
the fact that a few of these walls are intact. Elsewhere, over the 
whole Cotswold massif from Bath to Broadway, a stone wall, 
whether of road or field, that is not falling to pieces is a rarity. 
These broken walls are the most visible sign of a great culture in 
stone fallen upon evil days. The villages that link this expanse of 
red fields and grey walls are so different from it, though built of 
the limestone of its quarries, that it is hard to believe them English 
at all. Old Sodbury and Nailsworth might be of the Pyrenees or 
Apennines, except that their steep gullies, bold promontories and 
wild tossing surfaces are mantled with turf. They are like the 
intricate bosses of a lierne roof that may be seen at Sherborne Abbey 
or St. Mary Rédcliffe in Bristol. Yet the building of houses from 
inexhaustible quarries a stone’s-throw away has virtually ceased. 

We still pay lip-service to a culture in stone all but obsolete, and 
still regard the Cotswold villages as places of pilgrimage. But, be- 
cause the modern pilgrim pays his devoirs not to a shrine but to a 
museum, he sees only the surface. In mind rather than time he is 
too far separated from that culture to perceive beneath the surface 
an extraordinary diversity matching that of the landscape. He is 
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able to appreciate the simplicity and unerring sense of proportion 
between window, doorway and wall-space in the average limestone 
cottage, farmhouse, church or manor. He can hardly realise the 
profusion of ornament in the broach-spire churches of Lincolp. 
shire, Rutland and Northamptonshire, in the Norman churches of 
Gloucestershire, the Eleanor Cross at Geddington and Wells 
Cathedral, though all belong to the same culture and are built of 
the same oolitic limestone. Only by close study can he become 
acquainted with the local variations in building technique along 
the meandering lie of the ridge between Burton Bradstock on the 
Dorset coast and the Lincolnshire “ Cliff” up to Grantham. 


He would need to observe the masterly absorption of the classical 
style of builders who remained essentially Gothic up to the Indus- 
trial Revolution. And he would have to spend some months look- 
ing into the lesser beauties and utilities of this architectural tradi- 
tion before the full light of its fertility and variety shone upon him. 
The use of alternate squares of blue lias and oolite radiating from 
an octagonal centre in stone-floors, the circular or spiral staircases, 
the four-centred doorways chiselled out of a single stone, the 
moulded brackets supporting the hoods over the doorways, the 
various treatment of key and impost stones, the carving of span- 
drels not only in churches but in pigsties, the wealth of change in 
bay and oriel, the co-operation of smith and carpenter in fastenings 
hinges and latches, as integral a part of this stone culture as the 
gable with its finial and the stone-slatted roof—all these and many 
other singularities he would have to pass in review. Nor could he 
neglect the different quarries and their established techniques of 
extraction and preparation—quarries of road-stone (a craft in itself), 
of roof-slats and of building stones in a great variety of colour, 
quality and durability, but all the raw material of this particular 
ridge and particular culture. ° 


From Burton Bradstock to Grantham there is only one man | 
know who could today with his own hands build, make, forge, 
chisel, adze, saw and paint all the objects I have named. He is A. S. 
Ireson, of Stamford, a master-builder with an ancestry of three 
centuries of masons in the town. His is the only family I personally 
know which represents a culture that has lasted from the age of the 
chambered long barrows with the unsurpassed dry-walling of their 
horns to that of the machine. So insistent is the pressure of brick 
upon the stone country that even Ireson has to build in it, though 
he uses when he can the grey Stamford brick that simulates stone. 
His life has been one long losing battle against brick. Nevertheless, 
he is the living embodiment of the great stone culture in his attain- 
ments as a master-builder, in his profound knowledge of the limestone 
style in all its variations and in his character as a master-mason. While 
he lives and works, sits on the borough council and employs men to 
build, the stone age of architecture is not altogether perished. But the 
paralysis imposed by the Government in the building of private 
houses by independent firms bears hardly upon him (even though 
Ireson builds them mostly for “the workers ”). 

Recently he wrote to me suggesting that a new association should be 
formed and called “ Men of the Stones” on the analogy of “ Men of 
the Trees.” Its object would be to promote a more extensive use of 
stone, “ preserving that which is good, constantly directing attention 
towards it and educating the apathetic mass to a proper appreciation 
of it.” If such an association came into being, the first and tentative 
step might well be towards reviving in all the limestone counties the 
craft of drystone walling. For its utility is unquestionable. It pos- 
sesses the great advantage of durability over all other forms of hedging. 
The quick hedge has to be re-pleached once or twice in a generation ; 
chestnut fences and posts and rails decay ; dykes need periodical 
scouring and cleaning ; wire is no obstacle to an adventurous lamb, 
and electric fencing suffers many mishaps. But the drystone wall, 
built by a master-man, lasts for fifty years without a stone falling out 
of place. Its very permanence has been its undoing. For, when it 
does begin to crumble from old age or neglect, few there be in this 
age who know how to repair it. The skill has lapsed. And, once 
a gap opens, the deterioration is rapid. 

At Wittering, in the Soke of Peterborough, deep ploughing has 
brought tons of “ pendle” walling stone to the surface, and an old 
waller named Bocker Roffe has seized the opportunity to repair miles 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
of the dry-walls in the parish. He has matched the traditional work 
perfectly, and placed the copings of “cock-ups” so that they are 
indistinguishable from those of the old walls. A society of “ Men 
of the Stones” might abet his efforts in other regions, rescue 
apprenticeship, comfort the wolds farmer, nurse back craftsmanship 
and put new life into a culture of stone not inferior to any other 
renowned in the history of the world. 


NORTHBOUND 


By GRAHAM WATSON 

N the period before the war, when the journalistic silly season 

lasted threughout the year, a competition was. held in one of 
the newspapers to discover the word in the English language that 
had, in the minds of its readers, the most pleasurable associations. 
As I considered that I could forecast the result I did not compete, 
and I was not more than mildly gratified when I learnt that 
“Mother ” was, indeed, the winner. I was, howev:r, disappointed 
that my own choice, “northbound,” was not even amongst the 
first twelve. For here is a word that affects me so powerfully that, 
even when I read it painted prosaically across the tunnel of the 
tube to Cockfosters, it gives me a sensation of hardly definable 
excitement 

I am open to argument concerning the prefix. I can see that 
there are some who, sharing with me the belief that any railway 
station is the gateway to paradise, will not share with me my choice 
of destination. Some of them, if ability to travel is confined to 
this island, will be irresistibly drawn to the grey stone villages 
nestling in the folds and valleys of the Cotswolds ; some of them 
will turn to the flowered fen-land of East Anglia ; still others will 
wish to feel again the yellow sugar sands of Dorset draining through 
their fingers as they lie stretched at ease on those lovely beaches. 
I will not quarrel with their choices whatever they may be. It is 
sharing the spirit of release which is important. And I find my 
release northbound. 

For this reason King’s Cross and Euston stations are enchanted 
territory. For from them there once departed, and will soon depart 
again, those trains so famous that their names should be spoken only 
in measured respect: Coronation Scot, Highlandman, Silver Jubilee, 
Flying Scotsman, Irish Mail. What a bradshaw of giants! Before 
the war in August, when London became a furnace and the heat 
rose in waves from the burning flags of the pavements, I used to 
seek refreshment some evenings in a visit to these northern termini. 
There I would wander down platforms gay with the colourful throng 
of those leaving for their holidays on river and grouse-moor. Slowly 
the sleek sleepers would fill with tweed-suited ladies of fashion 
‘eading spaniel and pointer, tweed-suited gentlemen of leisure grasp- 
ing gun-case and rod. I watched them enviously as they chatted on 
the platform prior to departure, conscious that the following morning 
they would awake and see through the carriage window that lovely 
sweep as the train drops down from Dalnaspidal to Newton Stewart, 
conscious, too, that they would breakfast in Inverness, with cream 
on their porridge and bannocks with their grilled trout. I was 
envious of their good fortune. I was happy to share it vicariously. 

I cannot deny that there is no other part of Great Britain that 
gives me such unqualified pleasure as the hills of Scotland that lie 
north of Dunkeld, through Blair Atholl, past Kingussie and on to 
Larg standing at the gateway of the Sutherland country. There 
is enchantment down the road from Larg, round Loch Shin to 
Loch Assynt and away up the serrated coast-line to where Cape 
Wrath pushes its nose, the north-west extremity of Britain, into 
the Atlantic. Nor has a man the right to speak for his country 
until he has followed the coast-road—it was little more than a track 
when last I travelled it—that runs from Bettyhill to Scourie, then 
across the ferry at Kylesku and on to Inchnadamf and Ullapool. 

I recall once at nightfall putting my car in the ditch not far from 
Durness. It was an easy mistake to make as the road was scarcely 
wider than my wheelbase. I walked back a few miles to the nearest 
inn, for the traffic is sparse along those northern roads, and asked for 
Ssuccour from the gillies drinking in the bar after a hard day 
On the hills. They came gladly, piling into the mail van which is 
their only means of contact with the uncivilised world, sixty miles 
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away at the nearest railway station. My car was soon back on its 
four wheels and together we returned to the inn where I planned to 
spend the night. I gave them a small consideration for their kind- 
ness and they asked me, since I was a guest in the hotel, and the 
bar was then closed, whether I could convert it into something 
more remedial to the thirst which their labours had engendered. [ 
bought some cases of ale from the landlord which were piled with 
proper consideration on to the van and, at their invitation, went 
with them to the side of the loch, where, until an early hour in the 
morning, I was privileged to share their company. The memory of 
that evening with the moon striping the waters of the loch and the 
music of the waves lapping the shore, an undertone of harmony to 
the liquid Gaelic voices singing their beautiful, traditional folk 
songs, will always be with me. 

But why choose one particular memory from a storehouse so 
plentifully stocked? What of the whitewashed inn that lay sheltered 
in a lip under the Feadland where the surge of the Atlantic spent 
itself on the rocks beneath? The best lochs lay distant some nine 
miles from the hotel down a villainous road, remarkable even in a 
countryside notorious for its bad communications. These lochs 
were made accessible to the angler by means of a T Model Ford 
kept for the purpos: by the landlord and stored, when not in use, 
in a shed which also provided shelter for his hens. It would be 
idle to pretend that this vehicle was in its prime of life. From the 
standpoint of the passengers iis most apparent deficiencies were the 
hood, the seat-cushions, the windscreen and two doors. Its driver 
was, however, fully as redoubtable. His name was Angus. He was 
a raw-boned Scot of indeterminate age but possessing that natural 
dignity and charm which are so often encountered amongst Celts. 
His approach to the idiosyncrasies of his charge was a peculiarly 
personal one. From his point of view, as driver of the vehicle, its 
principal shortcoming lay in the tyres, all four of which, at the time 
of my visit, had slow punctures. Each of them could, I am suc, 
have been repaired without difficulty, but Angus was not a member 
of the school that believed in maintenance. Each morning when 
the anglers were ready to leave for their fishing he pumped just 
enough air into the tyres to take the car to its destination and back 
again. Just enough, never too much, frequently too little. When, 
as often happened as a result of the continucusly escaping air, he 
felt the steering getting dangerously flabby, he increased speed to 
the limit so that he might get back te the hotel before he found 
himself running on the rims. The result for the passengers in the 
cushionless back seats was memorable. When I suggested to him 
that it would, in the long run, save time to mend the puncitues, 
he said “ And for what would I be wanting to save time?” As he 
lived sixty miles from the nearest station and had only the nets to 
mend and the lobster pots to mind, I could see the force of his 
argument. 

Then there was the inn from which we were ejected because we 
“tickled” a trout on a Sunday. We were nct, of course, allowed 
to fish in an orthodox fashion, for the Sabbath is strictly observed. 
So we wandered away from the village, up into the hills where the 
curlews were wheeling and crying overhead—I remember seeing a 
golden eagle that afternoon!—and the sun was washing with gold 
the dying bracken. We followed the course of a gay, little burn 
which went bouncing down the hillside on its way to the loch far 
below. It was full of pools, and the flash of a speckled trout in one 
of them proved too strong a temptation. We dammed the head of 
the pool and drained it of its dark brown water. We caught the trout 
in our bare hands as it lay trembling under a rock. To our shame 
we killed it and bore it back in triumph to the inn. The landlord 
was stern in his refusal to forgive the miserable affair. He asked 
us to leave the following day. 

It is seven years since I felt the spring of heather underfoot, 
heard the scream of a reel under the weight of a heavy fish, listened 
to the lilt of softly spoken Gaelic. It is, I daresay, seven years since 
a fashionable crowd thronged Euston and King’s Cross and the 
sleepers stood inviting at the platform. But during those seven years 
in strange countries and hotter climates my thoughts have drifted 
back to Scotland where the hills climb away into the distance and 
the streams run brown and crystal cicar. This summer, God 
willing, I shall be northbound. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


EW functions in life are more disheartening than that of being 
a wet blanket. Even a dry blanket, be it ever so pink and 
fleecy, is seldom an object of entertainment or romance; but a wei 
blanket is of all things the most purposeless, cumbersome, unwieldy 
and unwanted. I have tried all this week to keep my blanket, if 
not dry, then at least out of sight. I have persuaded myself that 
the British public, now that Mr. John Strachey is about to stint them 
of bread, have never been in greater need of circuses. I have told 
myself that there exists no community in the whole world more 
deserving of self-congratulation and of self-esteem than the citizens 
of London. I have contended that in these days of dark uncertainty 
it is fitting that we should relax for a moment and surrender our- 
selves to mass-enjoyment. I have considered how right it is that 
we should take occasion to express publicly to our allies, and to those 
who in occupied countries helped us by their heroism, the gratitude 
and admiration which we feel. I have been convinced, or almost 
convinced, by the thought that it is necessary that contingents from 
the Dominions, the Dependencies and the Colonies should come to 
the metropolis and celebrate in unison with the mother country the 
tremendous victories which we have won. And above all I have 
tried throughout the week to suppress my own apprehensions and 
criticisms and not to allow a discordant note of pessimism to intrude 
upon the fanfare of general rejoicing. Yet all these arguments have 
failed to reconcile me to the celebration which will occur on June 8 
Always I have returned to the inexorable question: “ But what 
exactly is it that we are celebrating?” 
* * * * 

Not victory surely; or if victory, then not in the form of some 
Roman triumph, with its spoils and captives, but in the negative 
form of thankfulness for the avoidance of defeat. Such thankfulness, 
and we have every cause for it, should be a solemn private feeling; 
it accords ill with flags and fireworks. To many people our jubila- 
tion will seem tasteless and unreal. Tasteless, since it is unfitting, 
when so many millions in Europe still live in dread and hunger, 
when many hundred thousand prisoners are still in our midst, for 
those who have been fortunate to dance in the streets: Unreal, 
since the only authentic joy of victory must come from the convic- 
tion of dangers surmounted and safety won. How can we, except 
in utter thoughtlessness, revel in security when we know that we 
and others remain terribly insecure? The men and women who on 
Saturday night will gambol through the flood-lit streets of London 
will be able, perhaps, to forget that at that very moment a spectre 
ship, a sinister Noah’s ark, is ploughing towards the Pacific freighted 
with pigs and goats and guinea-pigs, intended victims of the latest 
atomic bomb. They will forget that in the Mediterranean, in India, 
and in the Middle East the sources of our wealth and ‘influence and 
power are rapidly disintegrating. They will forget that Russia, tha‘ 
imponderable and inexplicable force, is now dominant from the 
Kurile Islands to Valona, from K6nigsberg to Tabrx. They will 
forget that isolationism in the United States is assuming, as it inevit- 
ably must assume, an anti-British trend. They will forget that the 
unity of purpose which during the war cemented the Coalition has 
now become a disunity of purpose. They will forget that the coun- 
tries of Western Europe are paralysed by uncertainty and torn with 
internal dissension. They will forget that the Atlantic Charter has 
lost its meaning and that U.N.O. has lost its faith. They will forget 
all these things ; and they will sing and laugh. 

* * * * 

It will be said that it is not victory which we are celebrating, not 
even security, certainly not triumph. It will be said that we are 
taking a suitable occasion to express thanks to our allies, to the 
Dominions and the Colonies, and to the men and women of the 
fighting and civilian services who strove and suffered during the dark 
years. That, in truth, is a laudable object. Yet what a small propor- 
tion of those who brought us victory will, in fact, take part in to- 
morrow’s procession! Many will be absent, and some even will be 
present who never experienced in their own persons the ardours and 
endurances of the Second German War. Upon the pavements as 
they pass will stand men, clad in civilian suits, who fought at Dun- 


kirk and Alamein; the celebrations, to them, will not seem very 
authentic. The contingents representing the armies of our allies 
will, I feel sure, obtain a polite welcome. But the procession will 
be long, the units not always identifiable, and the London crowd is 
not by nature demonstrative ; it is possible even that offence rather 
than satisfaction may in some cases be caused. For weeks thes: 
men, and those who have come here from the Commonwealth and 
Empire, have endured the inclemency of our English May. Night 
after night the rain has dripped upon their tents from heavy English 
trees; the paths to their canteens have been turned int mud; many 
a blanket in these encampments must have become very wet indeed. 
Nor is London organised, as Paris is organised, to provide such 
visitors with amenities and entertainment. The solid charm of 
London creates a taste which, once acquired, becomes unalterable ; 
but it is not a charm which in our variable climate reveals itself in a 
flash. The rock-buns and tea-urns of English hospitality can 
scarcely vie with the gay terraces of Parisian cafés. 
* * * * 


My mind goes back inevitably to the Féte de la Victoire which 
was held in Paris in July, 1919. The Treaty of Peace with Germany 
had by then been signed; Europe, having rid herself of a great 
menace, was settling down to what seemed a life-time of peace, 
prosperity and repose. Above the Arc de Triomphe small white 
clouds chased each other across a sea of blue, sailing from Courbevoie 
on their way to the distant Vosges. I was seated in the top story 
of the Hotel Astoria, looking down upon the great arch and upon the 
Place de Etoile. The vast amphitheatre below me was packed with 
troops, grandstands, presidential tribunes and the victorious people 
of France. A massed band played the Chant de Départ with pas- 
sionate reiteration. Two tiny figurés on the top of the Arc de 
Triomphe waved a little flag; the bands stopped suddenly; there 
was a great hush over Paris; and then, out of the shadow of the 
arch and into the diagonal sunlight came Foch and Joffre riding 
together, their horses stepping delicately upon the pavement. A 
great roar went up towards us; the flags fluttered in the breeze ; 
distant handkerchiefs waved repeatedly ; and the long procession 
passed. How vividly do I recall the moment when Lord Haig, 
followed by a glittering staff, passed into that angle of sunlight. 
The bag-pipes swirled. And then followed the flags of all our 
regiments, erect as a forest of masts, their heavy brocade hanging 
stiff with embroidered battles—“‘ Busaco,” “ Vitoria,” “ Waterloo.” 
It was, indeed, a triumphant moment. The glories of the past 
seemed to confound themselves with an assured and powerful future; 
the world had been made safe for democracy; the cries of happy 
millions echoed in the summer air. 

7 * * * 


The victory which we then celebrated seemed secure: to-day oui 
sunshine is much dimmed. But were I to be there to-morrow, I 
should cheer as lustily as ever. I should be thinking of the drawn 
but resolute faces of London’s citizens when they emerged from their 
shelters; I should be thinking of the sound of shattered glass being 
swept from the pavements ; I should be thinking of many nights of 
fear and many days of anxiety; I should be thinking of Calais and 
Dunkirk; I should be thinking of Churchill. But I should be think- 
ing also that the men and women of this country triumphed over 
great danger without vainglory; that we have won much honour in 
the world; and that having in the nineteenth century achieved poli- 
tical liberty without revolution we can still show men that economic 
democracy can be achieved without destruction. 
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THE THEATRE 


“The Winslow Boy.’’ By Terence Rattigan. At the Lyric Theatre. 


To say that The Winslow Boy is a dramatisation of the Archer- 
Shee case is to repeat what is already well-known ; it is also to do 
Mr, Rattigan less than justice. His play is in effect an essay on the 
British character. Because he is a very skilful playwright, it is an 
absorbing essay, and very exciting and entertaining as well ; but in 
applying his skill (of which he is properly conscious) he betrays 
rather than reveals a depth of perspective which should entitle his 
comments on the British of the twentieth century to such immor- 
tality as the theatre can afford them. 

The period is the 1910’s. Ronnie Winslow, a cadet 13 years old, 
is expelled from Osborne for stealing, and forging another cadet’s 
name on, a five-shillings postal order. His father, a retired banker, 
is convinced of his innocence and embarks on a single-handed, 
single-minded crusade to have the boy’s name cleared. The odds 
are heavily in favour of the Board of Admiralty, and before long a 
stage is reached at which to pursue this forlorn hope any further 
must in effect ruin the Winslow family. But its head refuses to 
admit defeat, and in the end—thanks largely to the altruistic inter- 
vention of a brilliant advocate—the stubborn individual wins his 
battle against a tyrant bureaucracy and right is done. 

Mr. Winslow’s tenacity of purpose is the backbone of the play, 
and it is very clearly and justly anatomised. This pattern of the 
Bulldog Breed hangs on for one reason only—because he knows 
that his cause is just and because he refuses to believe that his 
country will allow a great wrong to go unrighted. He strikes no 
attitudes. He does not invoke influence, he makes no appeal to luck. 
Disenchanted but undismayed, alone in a hostile or apathetic world, 
Mr. Winslow will not give in. 

Alone? No, not quite alone, for he has his family’s support, and 
in their characters Mr. Ratiigan broadens his study of the Bulldog 
Breed. Mrs. Winslow, though her heart is warm and loyal, is not 
really much help, for she is shallow and foolish. Dickie, the elder 
boy, lends a cheerful and feckless hand, but hardly—since he is 
well prepared to believe his brother guilty—claims the status of a 
crusader. The daughter, Catherine, is her father’s chief ally, and 
indeed sacrifices to the cause a fiancé whose well-bred defection is 
a beautifully timed reminder that the British have been known to 
appease. Finally, of course, there is Sir Robert Morton, a K.C. at 
first thought to be too fashionable for Kensington, and the mis- 
judged cadet, but proving in the end to possess a heart as golden 
as his tongue is silver. Sir Robert belongs to the theatre and is 
of inestiinable value to the play ; but he does not deepen, as do the 
humbler characters, our insight into the national character. 

The whole play is brilliantly contrived, and the acting is up to 
the writing. Mr. Frank Cellier’s Bulldog is an engaging as well as 
an impressive animal, Mr. Emlyn Williams discharged the K.C.’s 
fireworks with compelling suavity and Miss Angela Baddeley, as 
the Winslow girl, carries a great deal of the play on her back with 
great charm and skill. There is a particularly deft study of the 
family solicitor by Mr. Clive Morton ; Mr. Michael Newell has no 
trouble in winning our sympathies for the wronged cadet, and Miss 
Kathleen Harrison can never irrupt too often from the servants’ 
hall. 

One mjnor criticism. The big scene shows the K.C. examining 
the boy as a hostile witness. The boy falters, seems to incriminate 
himself, and breaks down; the K.C, (for reasons afterwards fully 
and fairly explained) thereupon accepts the brief. I believe this 
scene has a warrant in history, that something like this did happen 
in the Archer-Shee case. But surely Ronnie Winslow, here por- 
trayed as an upright, uncomplicated boy, would have reacted as 
well, if not better, to gentler handling? Sir Robert’s object being 
to get at the truth, one cannot help feeling that in this case a recon- 
naissance would have achieved as much as a full-scale attack. But 
then Sir Robert would have enjoyed himself less ; and so, if it comes 
to that, would we. PETER FLEMING. 

ART 


Att but four of Miss Anna Mayerson’s recent paintings, now on 
view at the Leger Galleries, are given the generic title “ Studies in 
Movement.” The movement she seeks, however, is not that of the 
high-speed camera, but of an intellectual and formal order. To 
this end the thing seen is dislocated and subsequently reintegrated 
by means of dark, interlocking lines which recall the stained-glass 
window “leading” of Picasso’s 1931-2 period. Indeed her work, 
which is essentially Parisian in its origins, shows some of those 
weaknesses that vitiate contemporary French painting. At its worst, 
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that is to say it is liable to degenerate into mere pattern-making 
without conviction ; at its best it is courageous, monumental, bold 
and rich in colour. In most of these pictures the best predominates. 


A triple bill at the Leicester Galleries. Mr. Gilbert Spencer’s 
scenes of country life have an unassuming and ingenuous air. One 
feels that he disdains any trick that may distort his vision and it is 
this honesty of purpose which constitutes his main strength. He 
is sometimes sidetracked by a love of detail, sometimes by an insensi- 
tivity in his figure drawing ; nearly always the quality of his paint 
is unpleasant. Always his sympathy for his subject is evident, how- 
ever, and in his heavy, brooding summers, and in small pictures 
like Nos. 83 and 99, I find him most attractive. Mr. Charles Murray 
appears by comparison baroque and bitter. Or most of the time at 
least, for it must be confessed that his imagination leads him in 
diverse directions—sometimes to a preoccupation with paleolithic 
cave-drawings (No. 36 is entitled Real Art), sometimes to a lively 
jeu d’esprit like The Filly, and sometimes to a harsh and mordant 
picture of persecution and suffering. On occasions he comes dan- 
gerously near to rhetoric, but when he does not overstate his theme 
—In No. 59, for example, The Migration, which I find wholly 
admirable—he has great power and individuality. Also to be seen 
are Picasso’s etchings for “ Buffon.” These illustrations reveal one 
of the happiest aspects of his capricious nature: they show an 
immense vitality, an astonishing diversity of technique, an exceptional 
grasp of the medium and an incomparable richness of effect. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


JUNE 7, 


THE CINEMA 


At the New Gallery.——‘“* Artamonov 


“From This Day Forward.” 

and Sons.”’ At the Tatler. 
From This Day Forward in its best moments conjures up memories 
of A Tree Grows in Brooklyn and The Crowd ; and, indeed, its final 
shot, in which the camera, starting with a close-up of hero and 
heroine, seems to move up into the sky above New York and gradu- 
ally loses the two tiny figures below amongst the common people of 
that great city, represents in reverse the memorable device with 
which King Vidor opened The Crowd—this time a withdrawal from 
the individual to the mass instead of an approach from the mass to 
the individual. The difference between the new film and its prede- 
cessors is that it sets careful limits to the extent to which it is pre- 
pared to arouse our emotions by its revelations of tenement life. We 
must not be allowed to conclude that their anxious, impoverished 
and frustrated lives can affect detrimentally the characters of the in- 
habitants of New York’s East Side. At the end they must emerge 
immaculate to enjoy the long-delayed material rewards of virtue. 
And not only the heroine’s hair-do and the hero’s jaw-line must stay 
as good as new—their souls, marching on into a better and brighter 
American future, must remain as innocent of the memory of bitter 
past experiences as if they had come straight from college. 

The reason for the optimism is not far to seek. The credit titles 
of From This Day Forward carry an acknowledgement to the 
United States Employment Bureau and the film seems partly de- 
signed to persuade the returning ex-Serviceman that if he can get 
past the girl clerks in this establishment he will find the manager 
lending a more than sympathetic ear to his problems. The story 
takes the form of a series of flashbacks from employment office inter- 
views, each memory dealing with one aspect or another of pre-war 
depression. The background of bad housing and overcrowding is 
on the whole convincing, and the film’s children come nearest to 
engaging our feelings, but as a whole the film is unbalanced, exagger- 
ating some aspects of poverty out of all proportion to their import- 
ance and neglecting others. Joan Fontaine and Mark Stevens, for 
the most part, find their good acting unequal to the task of defeating 
the make-up man, who apparently was determined that their future 
reputation for good looks should not be spoiled by this current seamy 
setting. 

Soviet film-makers seem always to be inspired by the works of 
Maxim Gorki. Artamonov and Sons provides in its realism a most 
illuminating contrast to From This Day Forward. In the Russian 
film no opportunity is missed to jolt the feelings of the audience, and 
the total effeci is not one of exaggeration but of the just re-creation 
of a period and a mood. The story begins with the end of serfdom 
in Czarist Russia in the middle of the last century and ends in 1917, 
the year of revolution. The theme is of the rise of a bourgeois 
family from slavery to industrial power and its eventual destruction 
by the revolutionary spirit of its work-people. As is frequent in 
Soviet screen realism, characterisation often comes close to 
caricature, but the result is genuinely satirical EpGar ANSTEY. 
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LETTERS TO 


“RUSSIA UNLIMITED ” 


Sir,—If Mr. Crankshaw thinks that the “unexpressed conclusion” of 
my argument is that we should fight a preventive war against Russia 
now, I have clearly failed in lucidity. May I briefly re-state the argument 
in the very simplest terms? Russia has shown by her actions that she is 
pursuing an expansionist policy, using a combination of military force 
and Communist infiltration. There are no obvious natural limits to this 
policy. Were it not checked, it might lead to the eventual domination of 
the world by a Russian-directed Communism. It can be checked by 
“ physical and moral firmness” on our part. “ Physical firmness ” does 
not mean that we should attack Russia. It merely means we should tell 
the Kremlin that any new forcible penetration on its part would be 
defensively resisted. This could lead to war only if Moscow, like Hitler, 
willed war—and I am sure Mr. Crankshaw will agree with me that the 
Kremlin does not will war. In all probability, therefore, such a policy 
on our part would lead to a stabilisation of spheres of influence as between 
Russia and the West, and thus give the maximum hope of peace in 
present circumstances. “ Moral firmness” is needed because, through 
her Communist instruments, Russia might otherwise gain her ends by 
infiltration alone. In my view, we have to fight and win an ideological 
battle with the fundamental tenets of Communism wherever we still have 
influence—and we have to do it not in the interests of American capitalism 
but in the interests of our own way of life. I write as a social democrat. 
Where, in all this, is there any “ muddle ”? 

When I say that for the time being we may as well recognise that the 
world is going to be divided into two parts—Russia and the rest—I am 
merely taking note of existing facts. These facts are apparent enough 
without a certificate from the British Prime Minister. I don’t like such 
a “monstrous consummation ” any more than Mr. Crankshaw does. But 
Russia plainly intended things to be this way, and has made them this 
way. Non-co-operation with the West is her deliberate choice. If and 
when she changes her policy and shows signs of co-operating, I shall be 
ahead of Mr. Crankshaw in rejoicing. In the meantime, I think that 
one-sided compromise has gone dangerously far. For the moment, the 
alternatives for us are appeasement or deadlock. If Mr. Crankshaw’s 
last paragraph means anything at all, it means that we—“ the eternal 
accommodators "—should go on giving way indefinitely. I prefer dead- 
lock.—Yours faithfully, Paut WINTERTON. 

11, North Square, N.W. 11. 


, 





Sir.—In discussions on the relation of Russia to the western democracies 
there is often an amazing omission of reference to the result of the 
discovery and use of the atomic bomb. Suppose that Russia, having been 
first to manufacture the bomb, had ended the war by dropping it on 
Berlin, and then refused to share its secret with her allies. What would 
have been their reaction? Surely the U.S.A. and ourselves would have 
been as fearful and suspicious of Russia as she is of us. We would feel 
that Russia had a monopely of destructive power which was a deadly 
menace to our security. The decision to keep the secret of the bomb 
from Russia made her co-operation with the Western Powers practically 
impossible. How can those who so distrusted her expect her trust? 
Scientists seem generally agreed that all discoveries concerning nuclear 
energy should be shared. If politicians continue to act on the contrary 
opinion, hope of any real unity between the nations is utterly vain—Yours 
faithfully, Gipson BLACK. 
The Vicarage, Coxwold, York. 


“THE PALESTINE PROBLEM” 


” 


Sir,—The phrase “ Palestine problem” is often heard. Is there such a 
problem? The facts and realities of Palestine present no problem at all, 
in the sense of an intellectual difficulty. There is simply, on the one hand, 
a civilised and patriotic Arab people, anxious to live peacefully, pro- 
gressively and freely in its own country ; and, on the other hand, a rich 
and influential foreign community, anxious to achieve the invasion of that 
country in great force and to oust the original inhabitants from control. 
Nevertheless, there is a problem. It is the problem of the world’s attitude 
to this invasion ; the attitude, for instance, of many Englishmen. I find 
here more than a problem ; I find a mystery. A short time ago half a dozen 
very eminent and perfectly high-minded Englishmen, in a letter to The 
Times, pressed (and thousands more press daily) for the immediate 
implementation of the Anglo-American Committee’s recommendation to 
admit 100,000 more European Jews to-Palestine. They advocate, in fact, 
whole-hearted Zionism, or, at the very least, wholesale Jewish immigra- 
tion, and no nonsense about Arab objections. What does this mean? It 
means that they say, in fact: “ British promises and solemn undertakings 
are all very well ; they should always be honoured, except in the case of 
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Palestine. It is true that H.M.G. undertock, originally and repeatedl 
that the Jewish National Home should not be allowed to prejudice the 
civil rights of the Arabs of Palestine. It is true that we declared before 
the world (November, 1918) that we aimed at: ‘the complete and final 
enfranchisement of the people so long oppressed by the Turks, and the 
establishment of national governments and administrations drawing their 
authority from the initiative and free choice of the native populations. 
But, in spite of these oft-repeated British undertakings, we now think it 
right to force masses of intensely unwanted European immigrants into 
Arab Palestine.” 

They say: “ Self-determination is all very well, but not in Palestine 
Admittedly, you have there a homogeneous native population quite capable 
of managing its own affairs and government, and admittedly they most 
definitely self-determine for freedom and a government of their own, 
But this (which we should cordially approve anywhere else) would not 
suit our plans in Palestine.” They say: “ Democracy is all very well, 
but not in Palestine. It'does not suit us there that the will of a very great 
majority should prevail, nor that the people of that country should be 
democratically organised.” They say: “In foreign countries, in America, 
even in England, we cannot do what we should like. We cannot make 
these large territories accept Jews. But we have Palestine in our power, 
It is unsuitable, because small and barren. It has already admitted a 
Jewish National Home ; it has already done enormously more than its 
share of Jewish refugee-absorption. But we can, by force of arms, make 
it do more.” They say: “ We are not unaware of what will be the whole 
Arab world’s reaction to our plans, if implemented. This is regrettable, 
but we must accept it. It is merely one part of the price which we think 
it right to pay—many British lives will be another ; grave damage to very 
important British interests another—for the privilege of benefiting Polish, 
German, Rumanian and Hungarian Jewry.” If this is not what so many 
well-meaning and highly-civilised Englishmen say, then what, Sir, do 
they say?—Yours, &c., STEPHEN H. Lonerice. 

93 Hillway, Highgate, N. 6. 


“IN THE BRITISH ZONE” 


S1r,—Mr. Norman Paterson’s article in your issue of May 31st seems to 
ignore an essential factor. There is an Allied, not only a British, policy 
towards Germany, economic and political. It is defined in the Potsdam 
Agreement. The destructive clauses of this are being fulfilled ; the con- 
structive ones are largely in abeyance ; but not through the fault of the 
British. The only gainers from this state of affairs appear to be the 
Russians ; for it is only on the foundation of economic chaos in the 
Western zones that the Russian-sponsored S.E.P. is likely to gain a foothold 
there. It may not have escaped Mr. Paterson’s notice that the Americans 
have started to react violently against the non-fulfilment of the Potsdam 
Agreement, and that the British authorities are obviously in sympathy with 
them. To secure the necessary economic foundations of any healthy 
political life it will be necessary first either to fulfil the positive clauses 
of Potsdam or to scrap the agreement and build on a new policy. The 
latter would, of course, be a very grave step from the international point 
of view. In view of world shortages, not only of food, any economic 
reconstruction of Germany is bound to be slow going. And until it is 
under way, the average German is highly unlikely to be interested in 
propaganda either for a Socialist Britain or for U.N.O. Let us by all 
means face the ugly situation in the British zone of Germany. But do not 
let us indulge in the foolish simplification of blaming its ugliness on halt- 
hearted or non-existent interest by “ authorities."—Yours, &c., 
BunpIT. 


JUNE 7, 


“THE ‘J.V.A.” ARGUMENT” 


S1r,—Mr. Ionides’ interesting article on the J.V.A. leaves out some of 
the data which are needed to enable an irrigation engineer to appreciate 
his arguments. ‘Taking such figures as he gives, we find the water pro- 
vided is 60 cubic metres per second, or rather less than 200 million cubic 
metres per annum. The first thing we want to know is the duty of water, 
i.e., how much water does each acre require per annum for the best crop- 
rotation. If we assume the land is not too heavy, and that there is a 
reliable rainfall, each acre may be taken as requiring not more than 
1,000 cubic metres per annum of stored water. This is one extreme, 
and means the system might protect 200,000 acres. The other extreme 
would be heavy soil with an unreliable rainfall, and therefore taking 
much irrigation water. In this case each acre might require 5,000 cubic 
metres per annum, so that only 40,000 acres could be protected. The 
mean of these two figures is probably not far off the truth ; i.e., about 
120,000 acres might be developed. If the cultivation is good and good 
money crops (citrus, cotton, &c.) are grown and there is a concomitant 
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development of manufactures and commerce, this area might support 
four people per acre or a total of 480,000. With the worst conditions, 
one person per acre could be supported, say 120,000. Again, taking the 
mean between worst and best we come to the conclusion that this scheme 
of 60 cubic metres per second might support about 300,000 people. The 
division between Palestine and Transjordania is chiefly a poiitical matter. 
No data, technical or political, seem to be available to form the basis 
of an opinion on this point. ; ea 

A consideration of the alleged cost shows that sixty million pounds 
are required to develop 120,000 acres, making £500 per acre. Even with 
the maximum development of 200,000 acres the figure is £300, which is 
still fantastic. This is not a big scheme, and such adjectives as “ vast, 
“colossal” are entirely out of place. The proposal is for a small reservoir 
(one-fiftieth the size of the Aswan Reservoir) on a small river to develop 
a small area. The whole thing (including power station, if any) should 
not cost more than about six million pounds, one-tenth of the sum in 
discussion. The figure of £60,000,000 for providing 200 million cubic 
metres of water per annum and developing 120,000 acres is out of all 
proportion to anything that such schemes have cost anywhere else in the 
It could only be reached if there were quite unusual physical 


world. 
F. NEWHOUSE. 


difficulties to be overcome.—Yours faithfully, 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


PASSING OF THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


Sin—Your readers may rest assured that the demand for the abolition of 
the School Certificate examination 1s by no means wholeheartedly sup- 
ported by schoolmasters in the true Secondary Schools of the country, 
whose reputation has been built up with so much labour since 1902. Far 
from desiring to avoid external checks and to hide their own supposed 
deficiencies, as your correspondent suggests, those teaching in such schools 
fear that the ending of such examinations is but one more move in a 
general attack on their position. First came the decision to call 
“secondary ” any school caterinz for pupils over eleven, though obviously 
the schools cannot in fact be put on the same level just by giving them 
the same name. Then came the ¢ecision to pay all schoolmasters at the 
same basic rate and the failure io give any real value to that university 
training which had hitherto been rated highly by comparison in every 
secondiry school. Afterwards came the decision to give to every State 
school the same vacations, so that the masters and pupils whose evenings 
and week-ends are takzn up with preparation and marking throughout 
each term will have no longer holiday periods than those who are free 
from 4 o'clock every day. Now comes the decision to abolish the School 
Certificate. Obviously it must go if all State schools are to be placed 
on the same level ; otherwise the farce of “ secondary education for all 

would be exposed. The result can only be to exalt the independent school 
at the expense of the State school, and to widen a gap that was being 
closed. Does anyone believe that an internal certificate from the head- 
master of a State schoo! will carry equal weight with one from the head- 
master of Rugby or Shrewsbury? The Certificate examination has, how- 
ever, shown that State scholars can beat those from the older schcols.— 


Yours, &c., F. S. MARSTON. 


Cambridge and County High School for Boys. 


Sir—It would be interesting to ask secondary-school masters two ques- 
tions: (1) Do vou have to teach less well than you are able on account 
of the School Certificate examination? (2) Could you, by teaching less 
well than you do, improve your School Cert?ficate results? Some, who 
like myself, would answer both questions affirmatively, agree with Dr. 
J. H. Shackleton Bailey that the abolition of the School Certificate entails 
some risk; but they believe the risk should be run, expecting to find a new 
opportunity and occasion for the spirit of true learning.—Yours faithfully, 
The Crypt School, Gloucester. JOHN BRADLEY. 


“ FORMATION COLLEGES ” 


$ir.—After reading Anthony Hawthorn’s article on “ Formation Colleges ” 
in The Spectator of May 24th, I was again disturbed by the rather extrava- 
gant claims periodically made concerning the organisation and development 
of Army education—an unfortunate aspect (dealt with more fully in 
Nature, of Novumber 3rd, 1945) of what might otherwise be considered 
to be the most outstanding and most successful experiment in modern 
adult education. The main part of the article is a good descriptive account 
of the comparatively new Army Formation Colleges, the foundation of 
which is a matter of congratulation for the authorities concerned, but I 
would direct the attention of its readers to the following sentence : “In short, 
a Formation College is a university, a training college, a technical college, a 
commercial school, an art school and a workshop rolled into one, and it is 
a moving experience to see men who have served in the fiercest campaigns 
adjusting themselves, uneasily at first, to the needs of civilian life.” If 
the first part of the sentence (ending at the word “ one ”) is to be treated 
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metaphorically, then it is meaningless; but if it is to be accepted literally, 
then it is mischievous. Educationists and men of science would agree 
that such an institution visualised here is impossible of achievement, 
and even if it were possible then it would be undesirable. In any event, 
the Army is not the place for an institution of university rank; the 
Army does not possess the personnel to organise and run such an 
institution, and it is to be hoped that the Army will never contemplate 
such a development within its ranks. The second part of the sentence 
reflects what ought to be the function of the new Formation Colleges. 
I believe this is what the Army education authorities really do intend; 
and this being so, it is a pity that additional but misleading claims are 
allowed to be made. For such statements can only succeed in the long 
run in bringing ridicule on the whole admirable organisation of Army 
education.—Yours, &c., L. J. F. BrimBie. 
Savage Club, Carlton House Terrace, $.W.1. 


“LIBERALS UNDAUNTED” 


Sir,—The letter from Sir Andrew McFadyean in The Spectator of 
May 31st prompts me to ask again for space. He, a leader of one section 
of Liberals, illustrates my point. The heads of the two sections keep up 
the guerrilla, while the rank and file, sick and soured by the contentious- 
ness of headquarters, long for peace and co-operation. Sir Andrew will 
have no dealings with Liberals whom his inquisitorial eye judges unsound, 
or once unsound, or, I dare say, capable of unsoundness. Politics is no 
sphere for this academic purism. -It is best to take people’s word for it 
that they are Liberals ; certainly better than to reduce Liberalism to an 
esoteric clique. The rank and file, whom I think Sir Andrew neither 
represents nor understands, do not regard either Liberal section in the 
House as adequate to the tradition or to the weight of the Liberal electorate. 
Some Liberal M.P.s are indistinquishable from Socialists, and others from 
Conservatives. Sir Andrew cites the case of Mr. Mabane. But that story 
is easily capped by cases from the other camp. The two sets of leaders 
are leading Liberalism straight for the last ditch. The rank and file realise 
it increasingly. They want formal and public reunion, and have taken the 
measure of obstructiveness in high places. Sir Andrew pooh-poohs the 
reunion, such as it was, of 1923. It was the Sir Andrews of those days 
who killed the hope. The Sir Andrews of this seem to have learned very 
little since.—I am, &c., JOHN Murray. 

Barton Place, Exeter. 


JUNE 7, 


Str,—In a democratic country the existence of a centre party is fatal 
because it can be succeeded only by the extreme Right or the extreme 
Left. The struggle between the Nazi party and the Communist party 
in Germany in the early nineteen-thirties is a classic example of this. 
If the Liberal party is not to be a centre party it can either come out 
in favour of nationalisation .and thus split the Labour vote to the 
advantage of the Conservative party, or oppose nationalisation and split 
the Conservative vote to the advantage of the Labour party. Either 
course would have exactly the opposite effect to that desired by the 
Liberal voter.—Yours faithfully, CHARLES Davis. 
6, York Mansions, Earls Court Road, S.W. 5. 


MIHAILOVITCH 


Sir,—In November, 1944, while a German prisoner, I was rescued by 
Chetniks under the command of Major Marcovitch, near Kossovo Mitro- 
vitz, in Serbia. A more valuable British officer, three soldiers, eleven 
American airmen, twenty-six Bulgarians and three hundred and eighty 
Russians were rescued by the same brigade in the same month. Mihailo- 
vitch was then near Prijepolje in the Zetska. He was in radio communica- 
tion with Marcovitch, though not, I fear, with Cairo. The area controlled 
by Marcovitch was at that time about 800 square miles in extent. The 
Germans were leaving it, and they were being harassed day and night 
by the Chetniks. No prisoners were ever taken, and the enemy dead in 
three weeks’ fighting cannot have been less than 800. Further, knowing 
that we British were demolition men, Marcovitch, under orders from 
Mihailovitch, gave us a free hand on the railway-line running north to 
Kraljevo, and several troop trains were derailed and culverts blown, with 
Chetnik assistance. Two hundred thousand Neditch dinars were also 
placed at our disposal with which to supplement our already very generous 
food-rations—this again on orders from Mihailovitch. 

In December, when the Germans had gone, we, too (Americans and 
British), said we must go, and, contacting the Bulgarians, were taken to 
Sofia. We were Marcovitch’s last card, but did he raise objections? 
No, sir. What happened to Marcovitch? [I'll tell you. Partisans had 
never been heard of in that area before, but by forced-marching from Nish 
they “liberated ” it all right. Then they set about attacking Marcovitch, 
whose weaker forces they finally exterminated. This is, of course, only 
a detail of a vast picture, but your readers could do with such details, 
and I am only one among many who could provide them.—Yours, 

c/o 6, Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. JoHN LopwiIck. 
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“HOLLYWOOD VANDALISM ” 


S1tr,—In your issue of May 31st Mr. John Prickett asks whether there 
exists a library to preserve all films worth keeping. This is precisely the 
function of the National Film Library which was set up under the auspices 
of the British Film Institute in 1936, and which has since that date been 
acquiring prints of outstanding feature films, short films and news-reels 
both current and antique. It now has a collection of well over three 
thousand films dating back to 1895. The suppression of Le Four se Léve 
is by no means the first case of its kind. Gaslight was an outstanding 
British film which suffered a similar fate—the film technicians’ protest 
on that occasion found little public echo—and as far as we are aware the 
only copy now existing is that in the National Film Library. I regret to 
say that we experience difficulty in obtaining copies of outstanding 
Continental films, since normally only one print is imported (in order to 
secure a four-fifths reduction of customs duty) and this print is retained 
for distribution until it is worn out. (The present copy of Le four se Léve, 
I am informed, is very near that condition.) Unfortunately the National 
Film Library is so inadequately financed that we cannot afford to have a 
copy specially made in each case for preservation. On the other hand, 
I believe there is no definite evidence that the negative is being destroyed, 
and we hope that our French equivalent, the Cinémathéque Francaise, 
will not allow the film to disappear completely.—Yours faithfully, 


4, Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. ERNEST LINDGREN, 
Curator, National Film Library. 


THE ART OF REVIEWING 


Str—In more than half a column of The Spectator (May 24th) Kate 
O’Brien calls Auto-da-Fé “appalling,” “ magnificent,” “ unbearable,” 
“ mad,” “ practically indescribable.” She also describes, at some length 
and quite irrelevantly, four strangers she noticed at lunch and didn’t 
like the look of. But practically the only facts she gives about Elias 
Canetti’s novel are that its hero is “a kind of genius” and that it was 
written ten years ago. “Reviews” that tell one nothing are becoming 
all too common (though not, so far, in The Spectator). I do wish reviewers 
would remember that what the reader wants is a lucid, objectively critical 
summary of the chief characteristics of a book (especially a new book), 
giving -him a reliable idea of the sort of book it is, what it is about and 
whether he would like it. Exposition of the reviewer’s personal views and 
emotions (particularly when unsupported by any evidence) are of no 
practical value, even though they may be displays of fine writing —Yours, 
“ Summerleas,” Jordans, Beaconsfield, Bucks. LAURENCE YGLESIAS. 


INDIA AND THE EMPIRE 


S1r,—Field-Marshal Smuts, in his recent, broadcast on Imperial unity, 
forgot to mention that in his own country no Indian can take up mining, 
engineering or building. He cannot be an architect, a surveyor, an 
accountant or a chemist. This seems to be a somewhat ironic com- 
mentary on the Cabinet Mission's offer of “free and equal partnership 
within the Empire” to India.—Yours, &c., H. G. RAWLINSON. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING 


Sir,—In associating myself with Professor Pigou’s protest against news- 
paper intrusions on private grief, I suggested that such protests would 
recur as long as the public maJe them in general terms without specifying 
the names of the offenders, who were newspaper proprietors rather than 
their correspondents, since the latter have no alternative but to do what 
is required of them. My colleague Horace Thorogood replies that they 
have an alternative: refuse and be sacked. I hasten to associate myself 
with this heroic attitude, but I cannot help feeling that my original 
suggestion remains useful because, if journalists should resign rather than 
inflict suffering, a glance through a certain section of the Press, plus the 
recurrence of protests such as that of Professor Pigou, suggests either 
that they don’t do what they should or that their resignations have little 
visible effect on those responsible for newspaper policy.—Yours, &c., 
St. James’ Club, Piccadilly, W. 1. JOSSLEYN HENNESSY. 


WHAT A PLACE TO LOOT! 


Sir.—Would Mr. Harold Nicolson kindly tell us where we can find the 
story which he quotes, of how Marshal Bliicher in 1814, surveying London 
from the top of the Monument, “remarked in true Prussian spirit, ‘ What 
a place to loot! ’”? I have often heard it quoted, but I have also heard 
it told that it was from the dome of St. Paul’s that he looked down and 
that. struck with the lack of town-planning in London as he saw the 
confusion of streets below, exclaimed “ Was fiir Plunder!” “What a 
mess!” or “What a jumble!” I should be very glad to be able to 
“ verify my references,” which Dr. Routh recommended as a “ very good 
practice,” and find out which is the true story.—Yours, &c., 
89, Woodstock Road, Oxford. CLEMENT F. ROGERS. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


JUNE came in like September. The lawn was well-patched with spider- 
webs, bedewed with gems, and the sun slowly conquered the dampness 
Yet it is an early June. One rose in the garden—the quaint Pteracanthus 
—had quite finished flowering ; dog-roses were plentiful on the common. 
and that sweet, useful, thornless bush-rose, Zephyrine Drouhin. was in 
full flower when June arrived. It is traditional that the first gooseberry- 
tart is cooked for Whit-Sunday, but this year it was two or even ‘three 
weeks early. ‘The haysel will be early—too early for the partridges— 
though it is not likely to be very luxuriant. On the whole, the corn 
especially the wheat, has surpassed the grasses, and is abnormally high 
for the season. The promise of a bountiful harvest—never more eatnestly 
desired—is good. Even the potatoes (but not the strawberries) which 
were blackened by May frosts are now as high and green as you would 
expect from an unchecked crop. The constant epithet of “ flaming June” 
would be as popular in the South and East as rain in the North-West, 
where one of the first long droughts within memory has been recorded. 


A Queer Duel 

In a rough, well-treed garden within a village that now is almost a 
town a very strange struggle has been watched and listened to day after 
day. It has been so noisy that neighbours have complained! The com- 
batants are jays and a cuckoo. Every day the cuckoo returns to the 
neighbourhood of the jay’s nest, and every day the jays with furious 
shrieks drive it away. Can it be that the cuckoo desires to jay in the jay’s 
nest? One would not think so, but no satisfactory explanation of this 
odd and noisy feud suggests itself. Jays have multiplied and seem to 
be on the way to a more urban habit of life. I heard this very week 
of the presence of a jay in a small garden in the very midst of London 
Several birds of prey seem to be fond of towns. The tawny owl and 
the carrion crow are two examples; and on the Continent, if not often 
in London, hawks of several species frequent town churches and on 
—— kill the tame pigeons. As Hocd wrote of another marauding 
bird : 
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“A daw’s not reckoned a religious bird, 
Because it keeps a-cawing from a steeple.” 


A Thistle Mystery 

An old country and botanists’ puzzle has been more or less solved by 
recent research. The creeping thistle continually appears in quantity on 
newly disturbed ground. For example, I dug a pit for the reception of 
compost, and it presently became a copse of thistles, some of which finally 
penetrated the compost. It was generally supposed that its excellent 
wings carried the seed here, there and everywhere, but numbers of people 
have tried in vain in repeated experiments to grow this thistle from seed: 
and for myself amid the multitudinous wings of thistledown I have 
seldom, if ever, found a seed adhering. The wings fly on their own, even 
into Fleet Street. A writer in the Ministry’s magazine Agriculture reports 
the careful unearthing of these mysterious thistles, and has failed to find 
a seedling; all grew from bits of running root, which had lain doggo for 
an unconscionable time till revived by the presence of oxygen. The writer 
does not mention the biennial thistle which seeds very freely and 
germinates readily, unlike the creeping thistle, as I have seen on dumps 
of urban rubbish. 


Restoring Beauty 

The utter neglect of once-lovely acres, fouled by military occupation, 
has been distressing, especially in my experience in the lovely North 
Devon village of Woolacombe and other seaside places to the south of it. 
I hear that at last German prisoners are being set to the work of clearing 
landmines and removing such pernicious rubbish as barbed wire. It is 
to be hoped that they will be set to work to restore amenities as well as 
remove dangers and obvious barriers. Local authorities in many districts 
have been most culpably careless of the natural charms of their districts. 


In My Garden 

Parts of a plant sent me for identification proved to belong to the 
bush acer negundo, which has a seed like a maple but the leaf of an 
elder. It is worth growing. If not so beautiful as the Japanese maples 
it is much easier to grow, and is, at the worst, queer. Other inquiries 
refer to a singularly wide-spread disease of the year—the pear-leaf blister 
mite, which is so small as to be scarcely visible. There is probably no 
complete cure at this season, except picking the leaves, but winter sprays 
generally keep the mite in order. On the other hand, the fungus pear-leaf 
blister may be checked by sprays of Bordeaux mixture at this date. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Another Peace Conference 


The Congress of Vienna. By Harold Nicolson. (Constable. 18s.) 


“History teaches us,” writes Mr. Nicolson, “and invariably we 
disregard her lesson, that Coalitions begin to disintegrate from the 
moment that common danger is removed.” Mr. Nicolson has utilised 
his enforced, and it is to be hoped temporary, absence from the 
House of Commons to write the history of the disintegration of 
another great Coalition which defeated an earlier attempt to domi- 
nate Europe, and presents us with a new study of the Congress of 
Vienna. He brings to his subject the talents of a professional diplo- 
matist who has himself played his part in a peace conference, an 
experienced member of Parliament and a precise and scholarly 
historian. But, above all, he offers us the priceless gift of 
readable and lucid narrative expressed in gracious and flexible 
English prose. 

The result, although not pretending to embody new material, is 
in its way a gem. The obvious analogies with the present situation 
are not lost on Mr. Nicolson ; nor are the obvious differences. But 
he is far too skilful a story-teller to obtrude upon the reader. The 
imagination is allowed to play freely upon the problems of map- 
making, on the clash of ideologies, on the mysticism of a Russian 
autocrat who desired to become the apostle of the under-dog abroad 
while retaining a complete absolutism at home, on the recurring 
martyrdom of the Polish people, and the human foibles, varieties 
and genius of individual characters, each influencing the course of 
events in a history still sufficiently recent to have its marked bear- 
ing on modern Europe. In his foreword, Mr. Nicolson warns us 
against allowing these fascinating dreams to mislead us into draw- 
ing any immediate practical conclusions. The whole thesis of his 
book is that histery repeats itself, but never in the same words. 
Events, he claims, are not affected by analogies, but by the combi- 
nations of circumstances, and since circumstances vary from genera- 
tion to generation, it is illusive to suppose that any pattern of history, 
however similar it may at first appear, is likely to repeat itself exactly 
in the course of time. 

The story begins with the moment at which Napoleon detaches 
himself from the columns of the Grande Armée, in December, 1812, 
in order to retrieve the position in France, and ends in 1822 with 
the collapse of the conference system devised by Castlereagh. In 
some ways Castlereagh, opposing his own Parliamentary version of 
Conservatism to the Continental Conservatism of Metternich, and 
the mystical schizophrenia of Alexander, is the hero of the tale, 
and the ghastly tragedy of his end, followed by the collapse of his 
policy, are the climax of the book. The conveners of the Congress 
of Vienna were much decried in Mr. Nicolson’s younger days. But 
our own generation is sufficiently disillusioned to recognise with 
Mr. Nicolson that their map-drawing was more skilful than that of 
their successors in 1919, and was one of the factors-which prevented 
a major conflagration for close on a hundred years. Their failure 
lay in their inability to appreciate the twin forces of nationalism 
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and liberalism which dominated the new century, and in the conse- 
quent breakdown of Castlereagh’s attempt to establish a permanent 
concert of Europe on the basis of a moderate Conservatism. In the 
result England, guided by the brilliant Canning, became a sort of 
patron of the Left, but refused to continue Continental commit- 
ments ; and the Holy Alliance developed into an attempt to guarantee 
an illiberal status quo under the domination of its three presiding 
autocrats. 

But Mr. Nicolson is far too subtle a critic to assume the role of a 
judge. He presents his drama with the skill of a born showman, 
but without the cynicism. “I believe,” he says, “that certain 
principles are absolute and must in the end prevail, But I admit that 
their functioning is obscure, that no single interpretation of the com- 
binations of circumstances can ever be a valid interpretation, and 
that if history can teach us anything it can teach us the folly of 
prophecy and the wisdom of patience.” . 
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QUINTIN Hoae. 


- The Gay Cossacks 
The Cossacks. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 


DuRrIinG the bitter days of the Russian retreat, one of the few attrac- 
tive and inspiring sights to be seen in the drab capital of the Soviet 
Union was provided by the Cossack officers enjoying a few days’ 
leave or up for a course or on attachment. Always in twos or threes, 
like visitors to a foreign city, they seemed like visitors from another 
world, a world of confidence—and competence. Wherever they 
went they shed confidence about them and the spirit of emulation, 
And as one stared gratefully at their casual magnificence it seemed 
permissible to hope. If the drab-coloured organisation so extrava- 
gantly called the Red Army could train these superb falcons to its 
iure, it must be formidable indeed. And if it could allow a corps 
@élite with an unfortunate past to swagger about in the most 
fetching uniform in the world, it must be very sure of its solidarity. 
It was, of course, both formidable and sure. One knew that per- 
iectly well. But in those early days, with the Germans just outside 
Moscow, with the ordinary soldiers in the streets looking drawn 
and tired to death and still dazed, with the wounded pouring into 
every hospital from dusk to first light, an interminable procession 
of converted "buses stacked with tier on tier of stretchers carrying 
broken men in eternal mud-stained, blood-stained drab (for the 
Moscow hospitals then were, in effect, field hospitals), it cheered 
the heart to see a flutter of panache. This the Cossacks provided 
as they strode through the crowded streets, their long, thin legs 
encased in the most flexible of black leather, their dark blue breeche« 
with the broad stripe showing their allegiance by its colour (the Don 
the Terek, the Kuban), their flowing cloaks, or burkas, square- 
shouldered and broad, the round black astrakhan cap pulled hard 
down at the back and over one ear, with the coloured top to match 
the stripe, the complexion often dark, the nose often aquiline, the 
eyes often, indubitably, flashing, the carriage always superb. The 
Russians, I think, were also conscious of ali this, and were grateful 
to the Cossacks for providing them with a symbol of elegance and 
dash in a war devoid of either. At any rate, they played them up 
in the Press, and the accounts of the glittering exploits of these 
swift horsemen among the German armour were themselves symbolic 
of the spirit of man versus the machine. 

For the Russians, too, they were a symbol of something else ; of 
nothing less than the victory of the Revolution (which was rot to 
be taken for granted in 1917 or even in 1937) and the unity of their 
land. For the Cossacks had a history which made them long suspect, 
and their behaviour in the early years of the new régime did not, to 
put it mildly, contribute io national unity. But now all that was 
over, and here they were, no longer in disgrace, but féted as national 
heroes, as cherished prodigals. 

The Cossacks have a famous name, but how many of us know 
the first thing about them? They are worth a better acquaintance, 
and their history is colourful and rich. I wish the same could be 
said about this book, but Mr. Hindus is not an inspiring writer. 
He does know his subject, however, and he knows Russia as well as 
if not better than any other writer. And what he has to say is sO 
packed with interest that the reader is engrossed. We get the history 
from the early days of Muscovy and the gradual integration of 
independent spirits of everv kind in the no-man’s land of the Western 
Steppe, the conquest of Siberia by Yermak the outlaw, the wild 
and tremendous Cossack-led peasant risings of Pugachov and Stenka 
Razin, the curbing of their independence by the growing power of the 
central authority, the gradual transition from outlawry to bloody 
police-work fer ihe Tsar, the chaos of the revolution and the bitter 
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Lewis Mumford 


. possesses the erudition of a Toynbee, the curios- 
ity of a Leonardo, the moral fervour of an Old Testa- 
ment prophet. There is no one who will not derive 
intellectual benefit from the reading of his book.* 
The learned will find parts of it irritating, but much 
more of it suggestive. The uninformed will be 
excited. All will be profoundly moved. . . . 


“It is a work of the highest importance, and It Is 
never dull. No one should undertake the study of 
history or philosophy without Including it in his 
programme of complementary reading.”"—Gerard 
Hopkins in The Sunday Times. 
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This exciting historical novel tells of Armand 
Birros, a dashing young Béarnais, who rode out 
to seek adventure in the year 1790, and found it 
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continent. 
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resistance to collectivisation, the final reconciliation with the new 
State and the brilliant heroisms of the 1941 war, and, finally, scenes 
from the domestic life of the socialised bird of prey. It is very 
much a book to fill out and humanise the popular ideas about Russia. 
It brings Taras Bulbas up to date. And it is full of interesting bits 
of information. Did you know, for instance, that it is a disgrace 
to cut off your enemy’s head with your sabre? The proper stroke, 
made at full gallop, stops short of severance and goes “just deep 
enough for the head to settle down.” EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


Mr. Isherwood Develops 
Prater Violet. By Christopher Isherwood. (Methuen. 5s.) 


Tuts is Mr. Isherwood’s first book for seven years. During that 
tume he has been in California, writing film stories and studying 
Yoga, the latter an activity that made one look forward to a new 
work by him not as one awaited—and still does—one’s first banana 
or champagne since 1939, wondering whether one would be dis- 
appointed because expectation had been pitched too high, but with 
a curiosity compounded of fear and hope. What would be the effect 
on his art of his incursion into mysticism? 

Like Mr. Norris Changes Trains and Sally Bowles, Prater Violet 
is an unfolding of a personality. The setting is no longer Berlin 
in the last days of the Weimar Republic, but London in 1934. But 
once again the author is caught up, regardless of his own will, in the 
activities of a richly eccentric character, this time Dr. Bergmann, 
a Viennese film director, whose assistant Mr. Isherwood becomes 
in the making of a conventional British film romance of picture- 
postcard Vienna. The form resembles that of Mr. Norris and 
Sally Bowles even down to the ending: “ Several months later I got 
a letter from Lawrence Dwight si 

But there are differences between this and the earlier books. In 
the Berlin stories Mr. Isherwood is the detached observer, ironical, 
amused, passing no morai judgements, content to record. The 
characters exist, as it were, on the margin of Germany’s ruin, 
symptoms of it, if you like, but not symbols. The ease of narration, 
the brilliance of comedy remain, but it is difficult to regard Prater 
Violet as other than symbolic. In this iong short story of an 
Austrian-Jewish film director making what he knows to be a 
worthless film in London—* We are like two married men who meet 
in a whorehouse ”—while his wife and daughter are in the Vienna 
of the workers’ rising and Dollfuss’s savage repression, Mr. Isher- 
wood compresses the history of a decade. Elsewhere he has described 
his early aims as a novelist: “To write an epic; a potted epic; 
in epic disguised as a drawing-room comedy.” In Prater Violet 
he continues to pot epic. There is, for instance, the full horror of 
the Reichstag trial bodied forth in Bergmann’s impersonations : 

“ Another scene, which Dorothy and I would often persuade Berg- 
mann to repeat, was the moment when van der Lubbe was cross- 


examined. He stands before his accusers, with his huge stooped 
shoulders and hanging hands, the chin sunken on his chest. He is 
scarcely human: a wretched, clumsy, tormented animal. . Hell- 


dorf barks out: ‘Head up, man! Quick!’ The head jerks up at 
once, automatically, as if in obedience to some deeply hidden 
memory. ‘The clouded eyes wander around the court-room. Are 
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they searching for somebody? 
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A faint gleam ot recognition seem; 
to flicker in them for a moment. And then van der Lubbe begins to 
laugh. This was really horrible, indecent, terrifying. The heavy 
body quivers and heaves with noiseless laughter, as if shaken by its 
death-agony. Van der Lubbe laughs and laughs, silently, blindly 
his mouth open and dribbling, like an idiot’s.” : . 

There is, too, a change in the author’s attitude towards his centrai 
characters. For Norris, Mr. Isherwood has an amused affection 
devoid of illusions. But Bergmann suffers, and Mr. Isherwood 
suffers with him: There is a profound bond between them: “ Be. 
neath our disguises, and despite all the kind-unkind things we might 
ever say or think about each other, we knew. He was my ° 
father. I was his son. And I loved him very much.” This warmth 
of feeling adds a new dimension to Mr. Isherwood’s art, a passion 
and an anger hitherto lacking: 

And the incursion into mysticism? Are there overt traces of that? 
There is a soliloquy on the theme: “There is one question which 
we seldom ask each other. . . What makes you go on living? 
Why is all this bearable?” It is the least satisfactory par: 
of the book. Disconcertingly, the language is that of Auden’s early 
exuberant satires. Never satisfied, one now awaits Mr. Isherwood’: 
next book. May one not have to wait until 1953. 


WALTER ALLEN. 


The Loan That Nobody Loves 


The Washington Loan Agreements. A Critical Study of American 
Foreign Economic Policy. By L. S. Amery. (Macdonald. 8s. 6d.) 


IF anybody wants to know all the arguments against the Washing- 
ton Loan Agreements, including one or two brand new ones, Mr. 
Amery provides them. Those who would also like to hear the 
arguments in favour, or even to be told that such arguments exist, 
should apply elsewhere. Mr. Amery is not interested in their re- 
quirements. For him American commercial policy is determined 
by “tough guys” driven on by “the intoxication of the belief that 
it is their mission to dominate the world’s economy” ; the inter- 
national trade and employment proposals to which the British 
Government are committed are “this precious effusion” ; Britain’s 
chief negotiator in the loan discussions was “ poor Lord Keynes”; 
and free trade is “ unregulated promiscuous trade.” All this might 
be forgiven in a good cause if Mr. Amery’s sole purpose were to 
state forcibly the pretty general view that the conditions imposed 
by the American authorities as part of the price of the loan are 
harsh and unconscionable. But his net is thrown wider than that. 
He has exercised great ingenuity to imply that it is impossible 
to agree with his statement of the trouble without also accepting 
his remedies. Shortly stated, those remedies are the abandonment 
of the present loan proposals, an open door to American commercial 
capital seeking employment in the British Empire, a strengthening 
of the sterling area and a good stiff dose of Imperial Preference. 

Now it is possible to oppose the conditions attached to the loan 
without jumping to these opposite extremes. It is also possible 
to suspect that, on Mr. Amery’s own assumption of powerful, 
ignorant and predatory American exporting interests, not one of his 
defensive devices stands aay chance of sheltering the British Empire 
and the sterling area from the admittedly dangerous repercussions 
of an uncontrolled boom and slump in the United States. To 
permit the setting up of an unlimited number of American-controlled 
factories and enterprises on British soil hardly seems a good way 
to insulate this country from the effects of American financial and 
commercial irresponsibility. To admit the big bad wolf on the 
ground-floor is surely a less safe proceeding than to keep him on 
his own side of the moat until he learns better manners. Again. 
the sterling area is only an association of mutual convenience between 
countries which are individually open to any onslaught of buccaneer- 
ing American exporters. If dependence on free American capital 
is a house of straw, the sterling area is a house of sticks at best. 
Nor is Imperial Preference the house of bricks providing safe shelter 
for the little British pig. It has a big hole in it, due to the fact that 
the Dominions, and Canada and Australia in particular, are more 
interested in Anglo-American co-operation than its opposite. 

The fact is that, if the picture of American intentions and Ameti- 
can ineptitude is as black as Mr. Amery paints it, then nothing can 
save us except a determined attempt to convert American business- 
men and public servants alike to a saner frame of mind. This will 
not be achieved by retiring behind inadequate defences and shout- 
ing defiance. Still less will it be done by distracting public attention 
from the issues on which British opinion is united (opposition 
the terms of the loan and support for genuine Anglo-American ¢9- 
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ACROSS 7. Good adyice, though extended, from 
; a —_ om, wy aes « 8. Tou might ane match, Helen, here. 
$. pp Seeieechtet, perhaps, largely light -. This Gevcesinn teshis the en comme. 
x Not pg ge some 16. Retail tea with small change. (9.) 


17. Rambling remarks not without reason 
to begin with. (9.) 
19. She makes me go back to Fleet Street. 


parts of Ireland, perhaps. (9.) 
11. Dedicated to the Consort. (6. 
12. I'd enter a river for this symbol. (7.) 7.) 

* hag By — the skin, af noe 21. “I will not open my lips so wide as 
1s. A cricketer among Mr. Walpole’s = may enter.” (Shakespeare.) 

characters. (6.) : Po Cat ie 063 
18 Hy would be one, asked Brabantio. 24. Saul’s G.O.C.  (s.) 


26. Love is, said Browning. (4.) 





20. When it came to escapology he left 
the Germans far below him. (8.) 


. . mn 

23. Followed, perhaps, though pro longer SOLUT ION ro - 
plenty. (7 CROSSWORD No. 376 

25. Their product is generally anything Tt. TL1. - rT -T, 
but sedative, all the same. (6.) 

27. A host in himself, no doubt. (9.) 

28. “While you thus me together 
To neither a word will I say.” 
Gay ) 

29. Like the apartment in which Polonius 
met his end. (7.) 

30. A component part. (7.) 


DOWN 


All right, stretch me, you donkey! 
(4 ) 









w 


Famous old journalist on a thin diet 
and sticking to it. (9 

. Urals in a quite different setting. (7.) 
Fed his ma, yet hungry. (8.) 
Gilbert's phantom. (6.) 

Trifle about a coiled snake. (7.) 


SOLUTION ON JUNE 2Ist 


The winner of Crossword No. 376 is Miss MELLON, Mere Syke, 
Ambleside, Westmorland. 
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It's worth while 
trying to get 


—then your suit 
will be made of 
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CHRISTOPHER JOHNSON 


wishes to announce 


THE END OF 
SOCIALISM 


by Donald McI Johnson 8/6 net 


The General Election of 1945 has brought 
the Managerial Revolution to Britain. 
This is the first authoritative political 
work to be published summarizing the 
implications of Labour Government to 
this country. Ready now. 
In preparation 
WORDS ON THE AIR. By Wickham Steed. 
The first volume of this well-known broadcaster’s 
wartime talks on the Overseas Service. 10/6 net. 
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109 Great Russell Street London W.C.1 
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YEOMEN IN CELLULOID B. N. Bessunger. 
An amusing satire upon the complications that follow when 
a best-seller is to be filmed in the village of its origin, using 
local talent. 
Publication June 20th: 


7s. 6d. net. 
SWING LOW Edwin A. Peeples 


“‘ Here is a masterpiece in black and white.”—James AGATE, 
Daily Express. 

“This impressive novel... ’—FRANK O’Connor, Evening 
News. 

“|... Written with feeling and without sentimentality, and I 
can warmly recommend it.”—RALPH STRAUS, Sunday Times. 


Just Published. 9s. 6d. net. 
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operation) and those issues on which it is deeply divided (Mr. 
Amery’s remedies). To this extent Mr. Amery’s dialectical fury 
blows in the wrong direction. But to the extent that it must first 
be demonstrated that there is a job to do before anyone will firmly 
set out to do it, his book will do good. Nobody can read it and 
gather the impression that all is well with Anglo-American com- 
mercial arrangements. 
WALTER TAPLIN. 


Periodicals Again 


Polemic, No.3. 2s. 6d.; New Writing, No. 27. 1ls.; Selected Writing, 
No. 4. 2s. 6d.; The Wind and the Rain. Vol. IIL, No. 2. Is.; 
The Bridge. 2s. 6d. 

Tue view that Communism and Fascism are merely forms of the 
same cult, and that the difference between their exponents is that 
of Tweedledum and Tweedledee, is one increasingly put forward, 
and exemplified by individuals in this country and whole Cabinets 
in Eastern Europe. Capitalism is said to be declining, but its heir 
instead of being Socialism (as the term used to be understood) is to 
be the “ managerial” caste ; and it is certainly noticeable that the 
typical Russophil of today is now no longer the Left-wing intellectual 
so much as the business-man or power-politician. These and similar 
ideas are examined by Mr. George Orwell in the third number of 
Polemic in an article on The Managerial Revolution and The 
Machiavellians, books by the American writer James Burnham. Mr. 
Orwell gives ari extraordinarily clear and acute account of this 
author’s thesis, drawing attention to the ingenious nature of some of 
his theories, giving a list of Mr. Burnham’s howlers when he has 
committed himself to political prophecy, and quoting passages to 
illustrate the unconcealed and slavish admiration for despotism 
which these books reveal. Polemic also contains a lively editorial 
by Mr. Humphrey Slater, which, among other things, draws atten- 
tion to the corruption of language which seems invariably to accom- 
pany totalitarian habits of thought. 

The two best pieces in New Writing are both, curiously enough, 
memoirs of poets killed in action. The first is by Sir Osbert Sitwell 
and is on Wilfred Owen, who died in 1918 ; and the second by Mr. 
J. Maclaren-Ross, who writes about Alun Lewis, killed in 1943. Sir 
Osbert Sitwell’s gift for this form of writing is already well known ; 
but this is something of a new departure for Mr. Maclaren-Ross. 
He does it very well; though we confess to being on the side of 
the War Office in the last paragraph. The second of Miss Edith 
Sitwell’s poems on the Casket Letters and three poems by Mr. Louis 
Macneice are also contained in this number of New Writing. 

Selected Writing consists of some thirty contributions, including 
Don Juan (Retired) by that talented writer, Mr. Frank O’Connor, 
who manages Irish stories which with less skill would threaten an 
abyss of boredom and banality. Junior Reporter, by Mr. Bryan 
Forbes, is an interesting extract from a novel. It is an account of 
a young man getting a job on a provincial newspaper, and is done 
with considerable ability. Miss Mara Meulen also provides a some- 
what tantalising extract from a novel in The Rebel Angel ; and Mr. 
Geraint Goodwin one of his easy, unlaboured Welsh scenes, A Sitting 


of Eggs. 





ready 


Mary by the Lake 


a new novel by 
PEGGY WHITEHOUSE 


Ts. 6d. 





ready 12th June 


Sailing Small Waters 
by 
CLIFTON REYNOLDS 
Author of the GLORY HILL FARM Series, 
6s. Illus. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD 
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The Wind and the Rain (as the name implies) is rather h 
going. There is an article on the late Charles Williams by Mr Toh 
Heath-Stubbs ; and Mr. Melville Channing-Pearce scrutinises Pal, 
nurus (of The Unquiet Grave). Kierkegaard and Spengler brood 
uneasily ever all. The Bridge is a Cambridge production It is 
magazine intended “to bridge the gap between the universities. 
to relate experience gained in wartime, particularly in the Services, 
to traditional and academic standards, and to maintain a high stan. 
dard of University writing.” The appearance of new undergraduate 
papers is a welcome sign of a return to normal conditions. Let them— 
like The Bridge—be as undergraduatish as possible. We can take it 

ANTHONY PoweELt. _ 
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Fiction 
The Moonlight. By Joyce Cary. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
Sons of the Morning. By Otto Schrag (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
Selected Tales. By A. E. Coppard. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 


ONE does not know—or at least this reviewer does not—approximately 
when Beethoven’s Sonata No. 2 in C Sharp Minor, Opus 27, became 
popularly known as “The Moonlight.” But the nickname does 
suggest late-Victorian feeling, and the late-Victorian manner of 
musical interpretation. “Ella was disappointed by her own per- 
formance. She had wanted to play very well, to do justice to this 
sonata which she and Rose had loved so much, but which was now 
almost a joke to their nieces. ... And it seemed to her that the 
whole age of Bessie and Rose and her own youth, of love expecting 
sacrifice, even seeking it, of moonlight walks, of passionate dreams 
which contemplated nature itself as the grave and splendid cathedral 
of ideal devotion, had gone for ever. She alone, in that room, had 
the faintest notion of it. Only she knew that it was not in fact 
sentimental, but violent, bitter, tragic.” 

Rose, Bessie, Ella—their names place the three sisters in social 
history ; and when, at the opening of Mr. Cary’s novel, we meet 
the eldest and the youngest in their father’s house in Queensport 
Devon—it is called Florence Villa, so named by their grandfather 
in memory of his honeymoon, and built in the Italian style in 1832 
—they are two old, exhausted women; Rose on her deathbed and 
Ella senile and troubled still by crowding memories and emotional 
frustrations. A young woman called Amanda lives with them— 
about the same age as the twentieth century ; and I take the period 
of the opening and end of the book to be the earlier 1930’s. Amanda 
is an intellectual troubled by the impact of her own sensuality ; she 
is known as the old ladies’ niece, but we are to discover—to our 
considerable surprise, may I say—that she is, in fact, the daughter 
of Aunt Ella. She is of reasonable physical attraction, and because 
of her mental capacity and sane modesty an unusually attractive 
heroine, if heroine is the word we want. Her mother, Aunt Ella, 
desires to see her married to a certain decent, coarse young farmer- 
neighbour ; her Aunt Rose opposes this with violence. 

So we start. But we do not follow a beaten track. Rather we zigzag 
through the overgrown, forgotten thickets of sixty, seventy years; 
we pursue the story of the two old sisters and of the now dead one, 
Bessie, who married and bore many children—a long story erratically 
counterpointed against the immediate one of Amanda and her farmer 
and her married cousin Robin and her own independent soul. The 
pattern is therefore technically somewhat complicated, but Mr. Cary 
is at his best in breaking up established formulae either of technique 
or of thought. The sad story ends austerely, as it should ; austerely, 
although the brainy Amanda has yielded to her sensual impulses, 
and waits for her child to be born while working at anthropological 
research in a small bachelor flat in London. We have travelled a 
long and tortuous way when we close this book ; but we have seen 
many true and recognisable aspects of human life, and always we 
have been accompanied by a guide who is wholly alive and vigo- 
rously individual in his outlook. Mr. Joyce Cary is a social recorder, 
but he is also a highly imaginative novelist. He is excellently non- 
sentimental, and he brings Amanda through the wilderness of her 
own and her family’s emotional entanglements to her penurious life 
in London soe as to be able to say of her then, convincing us, that 
“she was visibly a woman of the world, at grips with its lonely and 
mortal necessity.” 

Sons of the Morning is a book so much on the side of the angels 
and containing so many touching and true passages that for its 
message it must be forgiven many hopelessly awkward passages of 
dialogue, and of meditation. Mr. Schrag does not seem to this 
reviewer to have any ear for dialogue—which is a grave danger for 
a novelist. But he ts a serious novelist, and he clearly has great 
feeling for contemporary problems. This sympathetic study of what 
confronts the soldier from the wars returning must be pardoned 
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COMPANY MEETING 


—_— 


METHUEN AND CO. (Publishers) 


PRODUCTION DIFFICULTIES 
MR. C. W. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH 














Tue eighteenth annual general meeting of Methuen and Co., Ltd., was 
held on May 30th, at 36, Essex Street, London, W.C., Mr. C. W. 
Chamberlain (the chairman) presiding. 

The chairman said: Gentlemen,—I suggest that as our report and 
accounts for 1945 have been in your hands for some days, we take them, 
as in former years, as read. 

In examining the accounts, shareholders’ attention naturally turns first 
to the net profit. At £112,558, this is some £10,000 lower than for 1944. 
In normal conditions such a drop would have very little significance: 
to-day it signifies one thing—we have not had so many books to sell. 


PROBLEM OF SUPPLIES 


This may sound strange in face of the fact that there is actually a slight 
increase in the value of stock on hand at the end of the year as compared 
with twelve months previously. A word of explanation therefore seems 
called for. The stock valuation figure is composed of two items, general 
sock and work in progress. The first of these—the important one in 
this connection—has dropped by £5,300, while the second, owing to the 
dowing up of production, has risen by £5,600. I must stress this 
sowing up of production because it is now easily our biggest problem. 
In January of this year one of our principal printers had on hand orders 
from us for 60 reprints, for all of which paper had been not only allocated, 
but delivered, and his output was at the rate of two a week. Some 
mprovement has since become visible as regards printing, but in binding 
no satisfactory increase of output can be anticipated in less than eighteen 
months. 

These production difficulties are not, I think, altogether understood by 
the general public, who hear of increases in the paper quota and not 
unnaturally expect these increases to be translated rapidly into increased 
supplies of books. During 1945 the quota rose from 42} per cent. of 
1939 consumption, at which it stood at the end of 1944, to 65 per cent., 
and since January Ist this year there has been another increase of 10 per 
cent., and an additional optional amount of Io per cent. granted upon 
certain undertakings in regard to the export of books, making the present 
wtal 85 per cent. I am far from belittling these greater quantities of 
paper, though they are still inadequate in relation to demand, but it is 
essential to remember that they cannot be turned into books without 
trained labour, the quantity of which does not yet approach adequacy. 
In some cases factory space is Only now being derequisitioned, and time 
is required to rehabilitate machinery. Demobilisation of printing and 
binding labour has been painfully slow and is still not complete. The 
shortage of women in the binding industry is particularly acute. 





P Tue E.P.T. BurRDEN 


Reverting to the net profit, I am glad to be able to remind you that 
this is the last year on which the directors will have to make provision 
for excess profits tax at the full rate of 100 per cent. But with the amount 
estimated to be due for this year, about £87,000 (there is another £18,000 
due from Chapman and Hall), and with the stock declining in the way 
I have described, the cumulative effect of the roo per cent. tax, lasting 
as it has done for seven years, is grievous enough. The total amount 
paid or provided for E.P.T. by our company and its subsidiary up to 
December 31st, 1945, amounts to almost £438,000, thus entitling us to a 
net E.P.T. refund of approximately £47,000. We intend, of course, to 
devote this sum to the purposes permitted by the Finance Act. 

The effect of taxation on the affairs of Chapman and Hall has been 
very burdensome.” Out of a net profit for 1945 of £26,161, which is 
{600 higher than for the previous year, the appropriation for taxation 
amounts to almost £20,000. But in spite of production difficulties similar 
0 our own, this company has had a very successful year and, on the 
figures for the early months of the current year, can look forward to one 
at least as successful for 1946. 


Honours For DIrREcTORS 


I take this opportunity of congratulating Sir Stanley Unwin, whose 
knighthood, announced among the last New Year Honours, appropriately 
teflects public esteem for his tireless efforts on behalf of the British book 
trade and hence British culture. I should also like to congratulate two 
other of my colleagues on the board: Mr. H. N. Hume for his C.B.E., 
bestowed at the same time as Sir Stanley’s knighthood, and Mr. L. A. G. 
Strong, who has been awarded the James Tait Black Memorial Prize 
for his book, “Travellers,” which our company had the pleasure of 
publishing during the year I have been reviewing. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 





AMPLE RESOURCES 





Mr. JOHN MartTIN, chairman, presiding at the annual meeting of Rand 
Mines, Limited, in Johannesburg on May 17th, said that profit earned at 
£599,574 showed a decrease of £90,390 below that of 1944. Two dividends 
of 60 per cent. each had been declared, absorbing £645,299, which, together 
with other appropriations shown in the account, left an unappropriated 
balance of £1,011,655 at the end of the year. Ample cash resources were 
available to meet all contingent and option liabilities, including commit- 
ments to subscribe for shares in and to finance certain undertakings. 


VALUATION OF INVESTMENTS 


Investments in shares had been brought into account at the book value 
of £4,382,917, which was an increase of £497,211, compared with the total 
at the end of 1944. Investments for which share market quotations were 
available appeared in the books at or under the cost, but in no case above 
the market price at December 31st, 1945. Unquoted securities had been 
entered in accordance with the conservative valuation placed upon them 
by the board and in no instance at a valuation exceeding the cost. Where 
it had appeared prudent to do so, the book value of the holdings had 
been written down below the cost and below the market value. It was 
evident from the schedule of investments published in the annual accounts 
that the market value largely exceeded the book value stated in the 
balance sheet. The market value of gold-mining investments of the 
company at the end of the year had represented 83 per cent. of the 
market value of all investments in shares and of those gold-mining 
interests, 72 per cent. had been dividend producing. 

Ore milled by the twelve Witwatersrand mines of the group during 1945 
had been 17,000,000 tons, or practically the same as in the previous year. 
The average yield of gold per ton milled had been lower by 0.032 dwt 
at 3.542 dwts. Working revenue had increased by £448,577 to £27,219,647, 
while working costs had increased by £1,105,710 to £20,870,408. Asa 
result of those changes there had been a reduction of £657,163 in the 
working profit which had amounted to £6,349,239. The amount distri- 
buted in dividends had been £2,760,974, or £127,876 less than in 1944. 
Taxation had decreased by £464,886 to £3,124,621. Development accom- 
plished had totalled 434,112 ft., an increase of 69,562 ft. The available 
ore reserve of those mines at the close of their respective financial years 
had amounted to 54,232,400 tons, which had been a decrease of 2,547,520 
tons, compared with the previous estimate. The scale of development 
which it had been possible to accomplish under the prevailing conditions 
had still been inadequate for the maintenance of the ore reserve tonnage. 


GREAT POTENTIALITIES IN O.F.S. 


Prospecting in the Orange Free State, carried out in the last few years, 
had yielded progressively encouraging results, culminating in remarkable 
values recently obtained in the Geduld borehole. Evidence was available 
of the existence of extensive gold-bearing areas, of great potentiality, 
warranting large expenditures required for further work of exploration 
and development. A notable event was that the first of the Free State 
gold-mining companies had been formed—Saint Helena Gold Mines, Ltd. 
—and that a start was being made with its shaft-sinking programme. 

Speaking of the great potentialities of possible extension in depth of the 
central section of the Witwatersrand Goldfield deep-level mining, the 
committee on deep-level mining had said “ this extension, which is of the 
utmost importance to the country, is rivalled only by the possibilities of 
the new field beyond Venterspost and the more recently discovered field 
in the Orange Free State.” That comment, it should be observed, had 
been written more than a year ago, since when a much greater volume of 
evidence had become available as to the extent and attraction of Free State 
gold-bearing areas. There was no question, however, as to the importance 
to the country of the deep-level ore of the Witwatersrand, It was there- 
fore discouraging that the Government, in respect of amortisation 
allowance, had taken only so insignificant a step to help existing mines 
in coping with the capital expenditure problems with which they were 
confronted. 

Most of the employees of Rand Mines and of the group who had been 
on active service had now returned to civilian duty. They had received 
a warm welcome 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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its too much eloquence because of the truth it carries. The story is 
terrible—and more cleanly and simply told could have been magnifi- 
cent. But sentimentality breaks in, and astonishingly at the end we 
find ourselves in full flood of a fatuous happy ending. Which, after 
all we have been through, is ridiculous. The theme is of the return 
of two G.I.s to their home village. Both have campaigned hard, have 
learnt to drink hard and to look on horrors ; one has lost a leg and 
has become engaged to a French girl—a farmer’s daughter from 
Provence—who comes to America to marry him. The isolationism 
of the village is very frightening ; the French girl, the local pacifist 
and the two young soldiers all come under its dangerous shadow, 
and finally the French girl becomes locally viewed as a witch. One 
reads in grave anxiety—always allowing for passages of phoney dia- 
logue that make one suspect the ultimate truth, which is that there 
is to be a sudden all-round solution and conversion. As indeed there 
is. But nevertheless the book is interesting and touching. And 
when his two G.I.s are drunk, which is very often, Mr. Schrag’s 
ear for dialogue becomes oddly accurate. 

Mr. Coppard’s short stories—all in this book have been published 
in his various volumes of such before the war—need no commenda- 
tion to his admirers. All that one need say is that it is a rare pleasure 
to come on these best of them again—real stories, easily and beauti- 
fully told, full of English character and pure, unforced idiosyncrasy. 
Most earnestly I commend this volume of beautifully modulated 
writing. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 





1848 : The Revolution of the Intellectuals. By L. B. Namier. (Pro- 

ceedings of the British Academy. Vol. XXX. Cumberlege. 10s. 6d. 
Tuis is part of the Raleigh Lecture to the British Academy in 1944 
more developed and very thoroughly documented. The first quarter 
of the book expounds the theme indicated in the title. Although 
other groups were involved, and in. some cases caused the initial 
explosion, 1848 was primarily a movement of the middle-class 
intellectuals ; and in the various countries concerned, when a prole- 
tarian movement had been defeated or a peasant movement bought 
off, what remained was a clash between dynastic principles of 
property in country and the middle-class ideology of national 
sovereignty. The nationalistic sides of the new movements overcame 
their constitutional sides, and with that the revolution of the intel- 
lectuals exhausted itself ; for the control remained with conservatives. 
This victory for reaction saved the reputation especially of the 
German revolution and “prevented the ‘revolution of the intel- 
lectuals’ from consummating la trahison des clercs.” The last 
three-quarters of the book follow some carly manifestations of 
German “ Liberal” nationalism more closely in relation to the Poles 
and Czechs, and demonstrate the identity of Eastern European 
problems then and ninety years later. 

This is scholarly historian’s history, and few but specialists will 
appreciate the methods and minutiae ; but the interpretations and 
explanations will interest anyone concerned to understand the back- 
ground of contemporary European affairs. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

HAVING expressed a hopeful view of the home railway outlook 

several occasions in the past, I do not feel that the latest me — 
ments call for any different advice to stockholders now While “x 
is true that the prospect is obscured by nationalisation, with all it 
attendant uncertainties in the matter of financial compensation ~ 
general background seems to me to be favourable enough to j te * 
stockholders in a policy of seeing things through. “The ee. 
attempts to interpret in a market sense the Government’s decision 
to raise charges seem to me to have no foundation in logic On 
the one hand, there have been those who have argued that the sate 
decision to adjust railway charges to higher costs, and in particular 
to set a revenue target of £43,000,000, carries the implication that 
this is the figure which the Government has in mind for compensa- 
tion purposes. On the other hand, the pessimists have taken the view 
that Mr. Barnes’s estimate that this year’s net revenue of the trans- 
port pool will be no more than £4,000,000 means that the Govern- 
ment will be in a position to strike a very hard bargain in the coming 
compensation discussions. ‘ 


RAIL COMPENSATION PROBLEM 

In my view, neither the optimists nor the pessimists have got 
anything very firm to work on in what has happened in the matter 
of railway charges. For the past two years the railway chairmen 
have emphasised the need for adjusting charges to higher costs in 
order to put railway earnings on a reasonably sound financial footing. 
In deciding upon the proposed increase the Government has clearly 
had in mind the desirability of avoiding heavy deficits during the 
present period of control. It is natural, therefore, that £43,000,000, 
the present fixed rental figure, should have been chosen as the 
revenue target. I see no reason for assuming that the same figure 
rather than something either below it or above it should be regarded 
as the net maintainable revenue which would emerge from the 
coming discussions on compensation. By the same token there is 
surely no ground for pessimism in Mr. Barnes’s forecast that with- 
out any increase in charges this year’s net revenue of the pool would 
fall below £4,000,000. It should be well recognised that when falling 
gross receipts are accompanied by rising expenditure net revenue 
suffers severely. The present position is wholly artificial in the 
sense that no attempt has been made during the past two years to 
adjust railway charges to rising costs. 

In any event, whatever compensation figure may be arrived 
at, it is going to be a difficult and complex problem to apportion 
the total among the various classes of stockholders. The great bulk 
of railway capital is in the form of fixed-interest securities, much of 
which enjoy trustee status and which will have a correspondingly 
strong claim on fair if not generous treatment. When one comes 
down to the junior securities a great deal turns on the method of 
apportionment adopted and one can arrive at optimistic or pessi- 
mistic conclusions according to the view one takes. As a broad 
generalisation one can make out a reasonably strong case for holding 
on rather than selling. at today’s levels. 


AUSTRALIA’S NEW LOAN 


Every successive borrowing operation bears witness to the all- 
pervading influence of cheaper money. Australia is now coming to 
market with a £16,000,000 issue of 2} per cent. stock at par, with 
a life of 21 to 25 years, a new record of cheap borrowing for the 
Commonwealth. Cash subscriptions have been invited, doubtless 
because the maturing 3 per cent. Registered stock which is being 
replaced is held largely by money-market institutions to whom the 
new loan cannot make any very strong appeal. It seems likely that 
a fair amount of money will be subscribed, since the 2} per cent. stock 
offers just a little bit more than can be obtained on the new 2} per 
cent. Savings Bonds. If the Commonwealth authorities had been so 
minded, the maturing 3 per cent. loan could have been paid off out 
of accumulated sterling funds in London, which are now estimated 
to amount to something between £120,000,000 and £130,000,000. 
Judged by pre-war standards these are high figures, but when account 
is taken of the higher level of prices and Australia’s import needs 
it is not surprising that the decision has been reached to convert the 
maturing loan, especially when new borrowing can be carried out 
on such economical terms. Then, again, Australia has a large number 
of stocks with optional maturity dates in the next eighteen months. 
There will thus be opportunity enough to reduce the total of in- 
debtedness if circumstances permit, although most of these maturities 
will no doubt be dealt with through conversion schemes, 
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cOMPANY_MEETINGS 
CROWN MINES 
INCREASED WORKING COSTS 








Mp. JoHn MartTIN, chairman, presided at the annual meeting of Crown 
Mines, Ltd., in Johannesburg, on May 15th. 


After reviewing operations, the chairman said that the total profit for 
the year had been £1,971,029. Dividends had absorbed £801,603, pro- 
yision for taxation had amounted to £1,114,109, transfer to contingency 
reserve had been £397,500 and allocation for miners’ phthisis out- 





sanding liability had required a further sum of £46,140. In addition 
there had been the amount of £22,837 outstanding in respect of freehold 
property sold on terms. 

Available ore reserve as estimated at December 31st, 1945, had been 
12,071,000 tons with an average value of 4.9 dwts. per ton. That showed a 
decrease Of 426,000 tons on the previous year’s figure, the value being 
unchanged. Compared with the period before war had affected the position, 
reduction was very great ; at December 31st, 1939, the estimated available 
ore reserve had been 21,340,000 tons having an average value of 5.0 dwts. 
per ton and the decrease compared with that figure amounted to 9,269,000 
tons. Available ore reserve could no longer be considered adequate 
for the maintenance of the former scale of operations and it was necessary 
to increase development as soon as possible to meet the position. Develop- 
ment at 79,279 ft. for 1945 had shown an increase of 27,026 ft. over 1944 
but was 52,459 ft. less than had been accomplished in 1939. The serious 
shortage of trained European miners did not yet permit development to 
be carried on to the necessary degree, but it was hoped that it might 
not be long before the position improved. 

The company has suffered throughout the year from a shortage of 
both European and native labour underground, and ore milled, while 
66,000 tons higher than in the previous year, had been 702,000 tons less 
than the figure for 1939, chiefly due to a shortage of labour. Increase 
in working costs of Is. 7d. per ton compared with the previous year could 
be attributed to increases in cost of labour, foodstuffs and other stores, 
and to some decrease in working efficiency of labour following the rising 
temperature of underground workings. Compared with the year 1939, 
working costs showed an increase of §s. 2d. per ton milled. 


The report was adopted. 





DURBAN ROODEPOORT DEEP, LIMITED 


OPERATIONS RESTRICTED 








Mr. W. H. H. Lawrence, chairman, presiding at the annual meeting of 
Durban Roodepoort Deep, Limited, held in Johannesburg on May 14th, 
said that mining operations had been restricted by the shortage of labour, 
and although there had been an improvement in the supply of native 
labour during the second half of the year under review, it had been still 
insufficient for the mine’s requirements and the shortage of European 
labour also continued to limit output. The tonnage milled, at 2,003,000 
tons, had consequently been considerably below the capacity of the mine 
Net profit had been £840,767. Dividends had absorbed £406,875 and 
provision for taxation had accounted for £417,852. There had been a 
transfer to contingency reserve of £13,400, further provision made in 
respect of miners’ phthisis outstanding liability, £16,644, and net capital 
expenditure had amounted to £7,654. 


Capital expenditure during the year had totalled £32,310 incurred in 








connection with equipment of No. 3 west incline shaft and No. § A circu- 
lar shaft and preliminary work for the sinking of No. 6 A sub-vertical 
shaft. Against that sales of plant had realised £24,506 and the sale of 
property interest £150, reducing the net expenditure on capital account 
to the figure of £7,654 previously mentioned. He might add that it was 
intended to sink No. 6 A sub-vertical shaft from the thirtieth level to a 
depth of about 3,070 ft. below the collar. The bottom of the shaft 
would be approximately 7,753 ft. below the collar of No. 6 shaft. 

Development accomplished had totalled 59,150 ft., an increase of 
6,751 ft. compared with the previous year’s figure. Disclosures on both 
main reef and south reef had been satisfactory and payable ore developed 
during the year had amounted to 1,701,100 tons, averaging 4.34 dwts 
per ton, representing an increase of 114,100 tons and a decrease in value 
of 0.5 dwts. per ton. 

The available ore reserve as re-estimated at December 31st, 1945, had 
been 7,768,000 tons, averaging 4.5 dwts. per ton in value over a stoping 
width of 58.1 ins. The available reserve had shown an increase of 
156,000 tons over the previous estimate, the width being greater by 
1.1 ins. and the average value lower by 0.1 dwt. per ton. 


The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 








CONDITIONS IN FAR EAST 





The ninety-second ordinary general meeting of The Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China, will be held on June 12th, at 38, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, Mr. 
V. A. Grantham, circulated with the report and accounts: — 


The total of the balance sheet shows a reduction of about £5,500,000, 
mainly accounted for on the liabilities side by decreases in current and 
other accounts of £3,247,186, and fixed deposits of £2,756,283. Changes 
on the assets side are more complicated, cash in hand and at bankers 
being down by £3,630,308, bills of exchange by £1,685,622, due to the 
absence of any treasury bills from our holdings, advances to customers 
and other accounts by £2,515,217, and balance of remittances, drafts, 
etc., to transit between head office, branches and agencies by £6,013,598. 
The total of these reductions amounts to no less than £13,844,745, but 
against this, Government and other securities show an increase 
£7,810,455, and I am sure you will agree with me that the position, 
strong and liquid before, is improved as a result of these changes. 


PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT 


After making provision for bad and doubtful debts and taxation, and 
charging to contingency account losses at re-opened branches between 
the despatch of the last certified returns and December 31st, 1945, the 
profit for the year at £326,263 is slightly higher than that a year ago, 
and with £387,372 brought forward from iast year, makes available a 
total of some £713,635. We paid our customary interim dividend in 
October last year, absorbing £75,000, and a further interim dividend 
in April of this year, similarly absorbing £75,000. As stated at the 
time of payment of the latter, we do not propose to declare any further 
dividend for 1945 

The re-occupation of our agencies and branches in the territories over- 
run by the Japanese has been an expensive proceeding. Everywhere the 
Japanese had attempted to destroy the value of the currencies which 
were in circulation on their arrival, and it will be some considerable 
time before the purchasing power of these currencies can be restored. 
The decline in the purchasing power of currencies has been universal 
and restoration is unlikely to be any more complete than in this country 
where, in common with other banks, we have already taken steps to 
incorporate war allowances with salaries and to bring staff conditions into 
line with the cost of living. That we must face this same issue in the 
East is obvious, but I hope that the increase in our business will offset 
the increased costs now being incurred. 


INDIA, CEYLON AND BURMA 


The position in India is one of sustained financial prosperity and 
economic progress, and we have shared in this progress. India’s agri- 
cultural products have continued to be much sought after. On the other 
hand, demand from India for imports from both the United Kingdom 
and the United States has been insistent and only inability on the part of 
suppliers to produce the goods required has limited shipments to moderate 
figures. Meanwhile India’s sterling balances have continued to accumulate; 
but with diminished defence expenditure chargeable to Britain and 
increasing imports from the sterling area, it is to be hoped that further 
accumulations can be avoided 

In Ceylon, as in India, prosperity has been maintained at a high leve 
but over the past year costs of living have remained fairly stable an 
some success has apparently pet | the efforts to keep the position 
under control. The average gross note circulation for the period January- 
March, 1946, at Rs.412.8 millions exceeded the same figure for the 
previous year by Rs.118 millions; but the active circulation rose by only 
Rs.32.8 millions, a difference of Rs.85.2 millions, and it is obviously 
more than a mere coincidence that during the same period bank deposits 
increased by a very similar figure, viz., Rs.87.1 millions. The position 
in Burma is that the bank has re-opened its Rangoon office, which is 
now working normally. The country is entirely dependent upon outside 
aid, if the position attained in pre-war years is to be restored. The 
British Government is advancing £80,000,000 for general reconstruction. 


In Malaya all the bank’s nine agencies and branches, ranging from 
Singapore in the South to Penang and Alor Star in the North, have been 
re-opened, and are already exceedingly busy ares with the revival of 
trade between Malaya and the rest of the world, and with the business 
and inquiries of newly returned clients bent upon the quick restoration 
of the pre-war prosperity of the country. The general position in Malaya 
is reassuring. On the surface, recovery in Hongkong has been rapid; but 
as Hongkong largely reflects the condition of trade with China, which 
at present is mostly in one direction, complete restoration of Hongkong’s 
pre-war importance as a world port is likely to be delayed until the position 
in China improves. 
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HOLIDAYS IN NORWAY. 
16 DAYS. 
Every SATURDAY 
L PRIVATE PARTIES LIMITED TO TEN. 
A Few Vacancies. 





JUNE 7, 


Harrogate July 1st to 6th. 
‘ 6 THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
Musical 


under the direction of 


John Barbirolli 















































FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT. e 
PERCIVAL, 210 Earl’s Court Road, Festival Details from, Information Bureau 
Fro, 4248, LONDON, S.W.5. — 
PERSONAL IGHLY educated young lady seeks post as holiday 
! l governess from Aug. 3rd to Sept. 7th.—Box 532 
> eme 7 “i Tr 1 — rr ’ 
aan seraenens Ga rn eke ame | OTEL MANAGEMENT. Gentleman, good organ- 
everaging 44 letters. m. 2 mnes oe oe oe iser, desiring training in hotel management, offers 
GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats. suits, turned his services in exchange for this training. on England 
A EQUAL TO NEW from 75/- List FREE.— if possible. Highest references.—Box 538 
WALKER’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING Works 1° there a gentleman (or lady) independent means, who 
Lrp., Dept. 26, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. will take interest in small limited Company (science 
EAUTIFULLY printed notepaper, 250 sheets, 17/-, and organisation), new idea, excellent profits.—Box 540 
| 250 visiting cards, 14/- —D. A. ATTEWELL, 44, TATIONAI ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS 
Crediton Road, London, N.W.10 = & MIXED CLUBS require two senior administrative 
4ANCER SUFFERER. 23946. 47 years, unable to get officers. Both posts open to men or women (family allow- 
adequate nourishment as income for self and wife is ances Deputy Organising Secretary. Applicant must 
very small Jewellery gratefully received NATIONAL have wide experience of administration and youth service 
Socrery ror CANCER Re.ier, 2, Cheam Court, Cheam, Commencing salary £500 p.a 2. Principal Officer for 
Surrey lraining Academic qualifications and knowledge of Youth 
(IVIL Servant, wife teacher, requires small flat, furnished Service essential Salary from £450 p.a. according t& 
( or unfurnished, Croydon or London. No children experience Applications to EMPLOYMENT OFFICER 
Box 537 N.A.G.C. & M.C., Hamilton House, Bidborough St., W.C.1 
OR Sale, O.p EstastisHeD Day ScHooL, 60 Pupils, ( _ ORD woman graduate, middle-aged, seeks post or 
boys and girls. West ¢ ey town re oe , partnership in booksh a= library ae living 
YOR SALI Modern freehold house at eatherhead, accommodation desirabl West of ngland preferred 
I: 4 bedrooms reception, study, garage, etc Ready Box 534 
for immediate occupation. No Agents. £5,500. Details AL Il I D Exper Gentiewoman desires inter 
from JOHNSON, 474a, Lady Margaret Road, Southall, M’sex () orary 1 as Secretary and Organiser 
( *RANTCHESTER \V he ARAGE Cambridg Gue.ts : {~ tn ort ellent testimonials. —Box 539 
i received for perm ¥ one or two week An ‘Ot IR} D Septe mber for newly opened smal 
ERMIT AGE BL | TERY, 20, Dover St.. W.1, Quich A Boarding School for Girls about 40 number, a 
Lunches, Snacks and Tea Mistress for Mathematics right throughout the Schoo 
OLMBURY 5S. MARY, Dorking Rectory to let some Elementary Science woul ¢ an ntage) Burn 
| August, 4 or 5 weeks ~~ mis, garage, large 1am Scale Staff Supesenmmaatt Pies ving con 
garden. Cook and daily help in A Apply RECTOR dition no d uties l Mrs. Lewis, B.A 
\ AYFAIR LADIES MAID SERVICE has a number Oxon.), Hes dn stress, Last n Hall School, Nor 
| of clients’ model gowns and suits disposal thampton 
without coupons from {7 6s., Derby St., Curzon St ww! KATHERINE’S COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL (tem 
W.l. GRO. 2475 ’ porary address: at Queen’s Hotel, Keswick, Cumber 
\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters land Owing to a large increase in the number of student 
| redirected, 9s. p.a —W rite BM MONO W.C.1 in the College there will be vacancies for the followin 
rTEW POREST HOLIDAY Exqu Isite cenery — idditional LECTURERS in SEPTEMBER NEXT 
i lightful walk hills, woods, moorlands xcellent SENIOR LECTURER in ENGLISH LECTURER 
food H. and c. basins, electric light. main water, central 1 ENGLISH & SPEECH TRAINING, 3. LECTURER 
heatur Bath ing in River Avon two mins. away. Riding in EDUCATION th special reference to the new Moder 
und fishing can be arranged ArpeN LopGce Godshil! Secondary Sct t+ LECTURER IN CHILD PSY 
Wood, Fordingbridge, Hants CHOI OGY and EDUCATION (this px might possibly 
PRACTICAL Playwriting Falkland L. Cary —s be shared t mother College LECTURER in 
mati ier * to the aid of Dramatic Art ( @OGRAPHY I LR rt RER ART Honour 
this invaluable box Director of Studies, British Drama Cx t od teaching experience 
League. SIMPKIN MarsHaALt, 106. Fr all Be wokseller (andi WOM I N ONLY) must be Com- 
PURLEY, Coulsdon, Banstead districts fessional n Memt of the Church of England. Salary in 
woman, ou | day, requires small flat o« iarge bed- accordance wit terms of the N Burnham Scale for 
sitting-room and kitchenette Unfurnished preferred lrainine College iz S r Lect rs, £500 wo £650 
Box 541 « r 3 550, with appropriate increments for 
4*ERVICE family most urgently requir nall house or ac of service App! . hould be sent IMME 
Ss cottage in country anywhere in Eng preterably LI ATI 1 Y tor Principal a “eswick as above 
South Not less than 3 bedrooms and electric light lo Hil YORKSHIRI Mi SEL YORK The Counc 
rent or buy immediately if price reasonable.—Apply Box 533 | #t the Yorkshire P hilos % hical Society invites appli 
*OUTH AFRICA I'wo ladies going to settle, would anions for the post +: tull-tume ARCHMOLOGIST 
s give assistance on voyage. References.—Box 535 male or female, on the staif of the Yorkshire Museum 
rgqyYVEWRII ING Ali kinds. Business, Legal, Literary Commencing salary £300 per annum. Candidates should 
Envelope May | quote you. E + ———— 5 ave ary jualifications and experience in poy a 
Meadow Wal Ewell Fosom. Surrey we 807 and should be prepared to pay particular attention to Roman 
7 ING, mss.,etc.,accurately,speedily typed. Confidential and Medizva! Collections. Applications, stating age and 
work by principals only.—K., 1,St.JamesMansions,N. 10 qualifications, together with three recent testimonials 
\ *ANTED Golders Green Hendon district for fag we should be made to the undersigned not later than June 30th 
couple (husband author), furnished, 2 single bed- 1946.—R. Wacstarre Keeper The Yorkshire Museum 
rooms, small sitting-room if possible, full board and York 
attendance. —Box 543 *NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN.—LECTURESHIP IN 
MATHEMATICAL Puysics.—The University Court 
nities rn will shortly proceed to the appointment of a Lecturer ir 
APPOINTMENTS Mathematical Physics (including Applied Mathematics), 
he Department of Natural Philosophy. Salary according 
. s : : t r Scien French int “ ; 
\XPERIENCED librarian, B.A. Social Sciences, Frenc to qualifications and experience: from £900 to £1,000 
4 and Italian, wants part-time work Central _aacen he i ‘ a ‘ 
.* nies Ww. Persons desirous of being considered for the office aft 
area.—MRs. LONGMAN, 22 Belsize Grove, N requested to lodge their names with the Secretary to the 
> emmy mane - Bins. y wn ‘ we the with the § ary y 
| ya-o a Cm aye — i mses University by 30th June, 1946 he Conditions of Appoint- 
A ional eyes fg GOERS Geese . ment may be obtained from *h< undersigned, H. J. BUTCHART 
“a ie cy censes a Se ae » e ve ™ . ee 
¢+OVERNESS tor 1 win Boys (8 yrs.), able prepare tor . oecrry sn gee RAppli om 
J School required immediately. Country —Hon. Lapy : VLLEE, BAB SER. pecan 
B = Beedwall. Sandbeck are invited for the post of LECTURER IN EDUL- 
AELOW, Stecwan. Sencuac ATION (MAN Further particulars may be obtained 
from the REGISTRAR 
’NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL.—Lecturers in 
SUMMER SAILINGS Religious Knowledge and in Music required, to be 
attached to the Department of Education. Salary range 
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AUTHORS’ MSs 


Publishers are asking ‘or 
NOVELS, BIOGRAPHIES AND 
‘vente FICTION 
Send these to 
JASMINE CHATTERTON, LTD. 

30 Princes Gate, $.W.7. 















Ken. 1737 
Ali MSS personally negotiated No reading fees 
EDUCATIONAI 

\LERGYMAN.—*“ Your postal-courses on “pr 
(O“'ING IN PUBLIC’ has helped me a reat deus 
Details from HiLary Pace, 66, Barkston Gard ens, SWS 
FRO, 4778 

‘EDERAL Union Summer School, Matlo 
I Derbyshire 31st August—7th Sept t . — 
will include Lionel Curtis, Henry e, M.P _ “re 
FEDERAL UNION, 20, Buckingham Street. W.C.2. pply 


enclosim 
tamped addressed envelope — 





















NSTITUTO ESPANOL Specia. Spanish Course ip 
August for graduates, undergraduat d mesnbers 
Apply to the SECRETARY, 58 inces Gate, S.\W.7, Ken 3139 
| NTENSIVI coaching in Londo , pater 
H.S.C. and University entrance Box 5 space 
—" NATIONAL INSTITUTE O1! DEPORTMENT 
now offers a Correspondence ( rse awarding 
Diploma and distinguis letter MNID Your 
‘wn deportment is imp € c jUalifica- 
tions are obtained to tcact ( > 
Dancing, Professional Manicur ; 
i nal Improvement I wt - wn 
Practice oper " Ww r 

and enr ime u forn I SECK f tt 

tal Branch, 8, Stat n Road, p. K : 
PUGINAI SPEEC HI > 2 ALL VUCCASIONS 
Public spea ri I Kirkhor 
tiamilton (60, Abbe He yuse, To hill St., S.W ABB. 3605 
4 HAMPo TE AD 7 COLLEG: 

Principa Mrs t M.A. (Cantab 
nmodatio ‘ resider Heat Hous 

dhurst Terrace. N.W . 
EXHIBITIONS 
RCADE GALLERY Drawings by M e (Paris 
\ and ee = ire by Moody (West Indic May 20 t 











ne -28, Old Bond Street 
PERN ARD tI ACH—26th Annive Ex Y 
> pottery and drawir at Berkeley Gal 20. 
Davies St., W.1 Daily 10—6 Sat. It 
HEMICAL RESEARCH EXHIBITION 22, Lowe 
‘ Regent Street, Londo June ‘Stl 8 Da 
June Sth) 10.30—8 Sur days Adr l 
*’roceeds to Imperial Cancer Research | i 
—* BOOKS Ot YESTERDAY Ar 
Exhibition ot a The ind Books Four Centuries 
NATIONAL Book LEAGUE, 7. Albemaric Street, Piccadilly 
W.1, June 1—20, 11.0 a.m. to 5 p.m. excep: Sundays 
Admission Is. Children 6d Member 
\ ERCURY (par. 5700 June 10th w A Phoenix 
4 foo Frequent.” Evs., 7; Th., Sat., 2.3 
HOTELS, &c. 
| | OLIDAYS im heart of Cornwall, tew vacancies tor 
those who appreciate good food and love nery 
“O_ps, Two Watered Foot, Liskeard, Cornwal le 


Dobwalls 274 

| EE BAY HOTEL, Lee, Devon, 
4 and secluded valley by the sea 
Ilfracombe 60 


situated in beautitul 
JOHN HAMILTON 
Proprietor 


CONCERTS 

= SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
» ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 7 


rdi 
REQL Ms ‘MASS 


EDNA HOBSON PARRY JONES 
GLADYS RIPLEY rOM WILLIAMS 
THE B.B.C. CHORAL SOCIETY 


JOHN BARBIROLLI 
(By courtesy of the Halle Concerts Society 
Tickets 10 - Hall (Ken 
ind Agents 


76, 5-, 4-, 3-, at 8212 








IN BRITAIN ALONE 


. 
tuberculosis causes between 70 and 80 
deaths every day in the year, many of which 














six copies) should be sent not later than 22nd June . ave ~ “vente if y e 

*NIVERSITY, COLLEGE Ob SWANSEA—The |} “ uld have been prevented if onl the 

Cunnall at College invites applications for the | patients and their families had had more 
pos of ASSISTANT LectuRER iN Economics. Salary £400 {| <nowledge. 
cr annum. The appointm< will date trom October Ist ™ - 
1944 Furthe ulars may be obtained from the YOU can secure thai knowledge 
Recisrrar [ n Singleton Park Swansea join the NAPT. You will then receive 
7 Spam wees eceived on or before | | copies of all our literature and regular 
June 26th, 1946 q Tr ° 
"ELL educated general Clerical Assistant wanted for ssues of the NAPT Bulletin 

\ Medical Society Age 20-25 with experience in . 
filing and typing. Some knowledge of, or interest in, | } Write to: Tavistock House North, W.C.1. 
librarianship an advantage. Commencing salary £200 p.a. } j . : 
Phone for appointment Langham 2127 { National Association 

OUNG Oxford woman graduate, History Second for the Prevention of Tuberculosi. 
\ travelled, keen interest literature, politics, drama, 
i lazes, seck sition publishing firm.—Box 54 
\ wy | ( iD 1 | ed ! Sr. C1 nts I La 

S Gower S W.C.1 I } 


Dept. 17, Matthews’ Quay, Aberdec: or 
Dept. 17. 1 Tower Place, Leith. 
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